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I. 
WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 
BY THE REV. THEODORE F. HERMAN. 


It is one of the incidental proofs of the solidarity of the 
human race in its essential longings and aspirations that long 
before Jesus began His ministry with a sermon on The King- 
dom of Heaven, Plato, in his “ Conception of the Ideal State,” 
sought to describe the perfect sphere of the perfect life. But 
the magnificent conception of the Civitas Platonica was rudely 
shattered by the onslaught of the Roman legions. One after 
another the Greek city-states fell before the military strength 
of Rome, and in the hour of her political disappointment 
Greece, with chastened moral insight, realized the ethical in- 
sufficiency of the Platonic State, and the intrinsic worth of 
the individual. Plato’s fair vision was supplanted by one still 
more glorious, the Stoic dream of a world-state, comprising all 
races and nationalities in the bond of their common humanity. 
And the magnificent Roman Empire seemed to be the very in- 
carnation of this dream of the Stoics. It was powerful and 
just and sheltered all races within its pale. But the inner life 
did not at all correspond to the majesty and splendor of its 
external form. Outwardly it stood without seam or fissure, 
but inwardly it was rent by many disintegrating forces. Rome 
did not fulfill the promise of Plato nor realize the dream of 
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the Stoics. The vision of the City of God lived in yearning 
hearts, but not in the fabric of history. Its empire is vaster, 
its life nobler, its rule gentler, and its sovereignty more com- 
pelling than was that of Rome. 

Then Jesus Christ came into a waiting world with His 
gospel of a humane divinity and a divine humanity. His cen- 
tral theme was the conception of the Kingdom of Heaven in 
which loyalty to a divine Father took the place of obedience to 
a world emperor, and in which the old marks of citizenship 
were supplanted by the principle of brotherly love. In the 
fire of this new enthusiasm for God and humanity, kindled by 
Christ, the foundations of the City of God were laid. Out 
of this magnificent conception of the Kingdom of God the 
Christian Church has arisen, whether naturally, super- 
naturally, or unnaturally, remains to be seen. 

If for a moment, divesting ourselves of our critical faculties, 
and of our historical sense, we view the Church as a given 
entity, approbation and condemnation are alike easy. Seen 
with Catholic eyes, there is nothing great besides. Transcend- 
ing all family, social and national limits, it contemplates a 
community as wide as the race. Here the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the wise and the ignorant meet together 
in the love and service of one Lord who is the Maker and Head 
of them all. “Here, too, the spiritual forces of humanity 
centre; the Church is the great, universal confederation for 
all purposes that look to man’s upbuilding, the communion of 
men freed from the limitations of race, of nation and condi- 
tion and bound by a common love to a common work for a com- 
mon aim and that aim the highest.” Thus viewed, the Church 
is in truth the shadow of a large rock in a weary land. 
There is no other cause nor institution which is at all com- 
parable with it. On the other hand, seen with critical eyes, 
there are chapters in her history which fill the impartial ob- 
server with shame and indignation. But the purpose of this 
paper is not to eulogize nor to criticise, but to seek to under- 
stand the Church of history, her origin and her development, 
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her essence and her form, the forces that made her and marred 
her. 

The origin of the Christian Church dates back to Jesus. 
He laid the foundation upon which the ages have built a 
studendous superstructure. Hence, when we want to find the 
constitutive principle of the Christian Church we do not listen 
to a papal encyclical nor to Canon Gore in “ The Church and 
the Ministry,” but to Jesus in the Gospels. We do not seek 
the justification of an existing church by reading the pages of 
history backwards, but we seek the explanation of the created 
society by a return to the creative personality. The historian 
does not accept the Church at its own estimate, nor grant the 
claim that the Church, as a divine institution, is lifted out of 
and above the stream of history. For him its orders and 
systems and usages are the results of historical processes and 
legitimate matters for inquiry. Not justification is his aim, 
nor condemnation, but explanation. Our topic, therefore, 
naturally groups itself under three divisions: The Church of 
Jesus, the Church of History, and the Church of the Future. 
Manifestly, within the narrow scope of a paper one can do 
but scant justice to so vast a topic. Because of its funda- 
mental importance I shall treat the first part of this paper at 
some length, and the other two parts, briefly. 

I. The Church of Jesus.—We are to inquire in what sense 
is Jesus Christ the founder of the Church, and in what terms 
did He conceive and describe it. It is plain even to the most 
casual reader of the Gospels that the watchword of Jesus, the 
key-note of His teaching and preaching is The Kingdom of 
Heaven. That is the theme of His initiatory sermon, and it 
remains the constant element in His brief ministry. The 
establishment and development of this kingdom in the hearts 
of men is the aim of His life. The idea of the Kingdom of 
Heaven was not new. Prophetic in its origin, it had formed 
a large element in the national life and Messianic hope of the 
Jews, and in Jesus’ time it had wide currency. Jesus, how- 
ever, took the old thought form and filled it with a new life. 
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To Him the Kingdom of Heaven was not national in its form 
nor political in its contents; it was the spiritual reign of God 
in the actual life of men. Negatively it involved the deliver- 
ance of men from sin; positively, the doing by men of the will 
of God; individually, it meant confidence in a Father, col- 
lectively, a fraternal spirit of love in all the relations of life; 
temporally it meant peace and joy, eternally, blessedness. I 
am aware that Christ did not use the term Kingdom of God 
with a mathematical consistency. “Sometimes it referred to 
the Divine rule in the human heart, and sometimes to a com- 
pany of men under the Divine rule; in certain passages the 
term ‘kingdom’ denotes the blessings which come to those 
who are doers of the Divine will, and again, in others, the 
reference is to the final abode of the blessed.” To Jesus this 
term is not a dogmatic formula, but rather the symbol of a 
rich and many-sided truth; but it is equally true, that the con- 
stant element in the varied use of the term is the thought of 
the Divine rule in the heart of man. Preeminently Jesus’ con- 
ception of the kingdom was ethical and spiritual. 

Unique in its positive contents, this religion of Jesus was 
unique also on the negative side. It was marked by a total 
lack of symbols, sacrifices, ceremonies and officials. While 
from the beginning of His career, Jesus believed that He was 
instituting a work which was to be universal in its scope, and 
while early in His ministry He selected certain men to be His 
more immediate companions and disciples and, ultimately, His 
successors in the work, yet He never effected the fixed and 
formal organization of this small brotherhood for the propaga- 
tion of the Kingdom. If Jesus’ religion had been a new 
philosophy it could have been advanced by schools and their 
logic; if it had been an institution or an organization, author- 
ity and force might have aided it. But it was a new life in 
the hearts of men and therefore it could only be spread by 
living contact; life begets life, as natural life goes out from 
man to man, so the eternal life was to follow the same channel. 
Hence Jesus spoke no word and did no act that implied the 
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necessity of an official organization and priesthood for His new 
society of men. His religion was to be personal and ethical, 
not ceremonial and sacerdotal. In His kingdom there was to 
be a common priesthood based on a common faith. “ He was 
the founder of the church as a spiritual agency in the world, 
and the one law of its propogation and development was per- 
sonal witness and personal contact.”” The piscrpLes were the 
light of the world, and the salt of the earth. Not sacraments 
nor ceremonies, not priests nor popes, but the men who had 
accepted Him. They were to bear witness of what they had 
seen and heard. Thus Jesus had won them and thus they were 
to win others. Jesus had come to them personally and had 
testified what He knew of the Father. By His life and words 
He had convinced them that He was their divinely appointed 
Saviour. And as He had come to them, so He sent them to 
others. Through them the personal influence of God was to 
go from individual to individual, even as the flavor of salt is 
diffused from particle to particle, or as light is passed along a 
signal line from torch to torch, each lighting the next. When 
the disciples, by their intimate association with Jesus had been 
formed into the nucleus of this kingdom of heaven, and they 
were ready for their mission, this was the message which Jesus 
gave them “ As ye go, preach, saying, The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand,” and when at length the consummation of human 
history is accomplished, it shall be written in this sentence 
“ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of His Christ.” It is a most striking and significant 
fact that in the discourses of Jesus concerning the nature and 
development of the kingdom there is this complete lack of 
official, sacerdotal and sacramental features. Here is the un- 
paralleled example of a religion without priests, a church with 
no outward organization, a kingdom of holy men constituted 
without any ecclesiastical machinery or sacerdotal offices, ex- 
tended not by magical or mechanical agencies, but by the 
dynamic of a new life, the persuasive influence of spiritual 
character. 
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The only facts which seem to invalidate this conclusion are 
the use of the word “church” in Matthew and the so-called 
institution of baptism and of the Lord’s Supper. The word 
“church ” is used only twice in the Gospels, in the famous 
Peter passage and in a direction concerning discipline. 

The word of Jesus to Peter at Caesarea-Philippi seems to 
suggest an inner organization of the disciples, and, the germs, 
at least, of a definite ritual seem to lie dormant in the direc- 
tions given by Jesus to His disciples concerning the rite of 
baptism and in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 

“Thou art Petros,” Christ said to Peter, “and upon this 
Petra I will build my church, and the gates of hades shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven.” Upon these words the 
Catholic Church bases the view that Peter was made primate 
of the Apostles, and that this primacy was to be perpetuated 
by means of Apostolic succession, and, while disputing the 
claim of papal authority, derived from this interpretation, 
other denominations recognize in this affirmation of Jesus an 
important step in the formation of the Apostolic Brotherhood 
into an organized church. But no greater mis-interpretation 
of the thought of Jesus could well be imagined. Neither the 
circumstances nor the language used favor the idea that Jesus 
meant here to found an office, or to confer official authority, 
much less to establish a permanent individual primacy in the 
church with a perpetual line of succession. Sound exegesis 
has long recognized the fact that in the situation at Caesarea- 
Philippi, there is found no ground for the bestowment of such 
signal honor upon Peter. His faith in the Messiahship of 
Jesus, voiced in his impulsive confession, was neither new 
nor unique. It was the confession of an old faith, shared by 
the other apostles, and the import of Peter’s words was not; 
now at last, I, above the rest, believe that thou art the Messiah ; 
but, I, for one, still believe that thou art the Messiah. More- 
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over, nowhere in subsequent days, in the increasing intimacy 
of his fellowship with the apostles does Jesus intimate that 
Peter was the head of the band, nor do we find that the 
Apostolic age accords primacy to Peter. He was one of the 
three pillars in the mother church at Jerusalem, and James, not 
Peter, is mentioned first. Evidently then, the personal ele- 
ment in this famous utterance is of subordinate importance. 
Not Peter, but Peter’s loyalty to Jesus, his allegiance of faith 
is the rock upon which Jesus would build His church. Such 
personal loyalty to the Messiah furnishes the indestructible 
foundation for the new society founded by Jesus. 

The other passage in which the word “ church” occurs is 
found in Matthew 18, 15-20, and describes the proper action 
of the assembly towards a sinning member. Granting the 
genuineness and unity of this passage, which are in dispute, 
there is no basis for the claim that its use of the word 
“church ” presupposes the foundation by Christ of an organ- 
ized society bearing that official name. The organization here 
presupposed is the simplest possible. It is a mere community 
of brethren without an official head. If the word “ church” 
here means an organized local body of disciples it plainly re- 
flects a later condition, for in the time of Jesus and long after 
that the disciples were not separated from the Jewish syna- 
gogues. But more probably “church” here denotes neither 
a local church, nor an aggregate of local churches but the con- 
gregation of disciples, conceived of as one assembly. In this 
sense the word falls naturally from the lips of Jesus. His 
disciples did constitute an Ekklesia, the current Septuagint 
word for (742) congregation of Israel. It was natural then 
that Jesus should recognize the usefulness of their common 
social life in the adjustment of personal difficulties.* 

The other facts mentioned as apparent contradictions of the 
statement that Jesus did not institute rites nor authorize cere- 
monies for His Kingdom were the institution of baptism and 


* Vide Gilbert, “ The Revelation of Jesus,” and Stevens, “ The Theology 
of the New Testament.” 
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of the Lord’s Supper. Again I believe that a careful study of 
the records will show that, as Jesus effected no outward organi- 
zation, so likewise He imposed no ordinances upon His society 
of loyal followers. It is impossible to examine here in detail 
the textual and critical proofs for this conclusion. Elaborate 
discussions of these topics may be found in the books quoted 
above. The consensus of competent scholarship regarding the 
institution of baptism seems to be that while Jesus indorses 
the rite of water baptism, He does not impose it upon His 
disciples as an obligatory ceremony. It is certain that in the 


Messianic activity of Jesus the rite of baptism has no place. 


It is never alluded to by Him in connection with a man’s 
entrance into the Kingdom of Heaven. In the Synoptic nar- 
rative, it is never mentioned, with the exception of Matthew 
28:19, and the prominence which this passage gives to an 
outward rite is, to say the least, not in accord with the practice 
nor teaching of Jesus. It is true that baptism as a symbolic 
expression of repentance and faith was practised in the Apos- 
tolic Church from the very beginning. But it certainly does 
not follow that this presupposes an explicit ordinance of Jesus. 
For the appointment of elders and deacons practiced by the 
same churches certainly did not rest on a command of the 
Master. The Jews were accustomed to ceremonial lustrations 
and familiar with the baptism of John, hence the baptism 
practiced by the early Apostolic Church was founded upon 
forms in common use. That Jesus sanctioned the practice is 
a matter of record, and that the Apostolic Church deemed the 
rite of baptism as practiced by them, acceptable to Jesus, is a 
legitimate inference. But beyond that we cannot go. There 
is a vast difference between implicit sanction and explicit 
institution. There is no scriptural warrant for erecting a 
national custom into a divine statute, no authority for chang- 
ing a symbolic act of the early church into the authoritatively 
imposed initiatory rite of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Similarly, the Lord’s Supper is not, in strictness of speech, 
a church ordinance. Unquestionably Jesus instituted it and 
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expected its continual observance among the disciples. Like 
baptism, it was founded upon a current practice. It was the 
Passover transformed into a memorial of love. It was a 
symbolic expression of the spiritual dependence of the disciples 
upon the Master. The observance of the Lord’s Supper in the 
early church certainly rested not upon law, but upon love, 
even as in the oldest Gospel, the observance is not commanded, 
but invited. The Lord’s Supper rests upon historic founda- 
tion, but its nature and observance were spiritual and not 
legalistic. We conclude, therefore, that Jesus did not impose 
legal rites upon His disciples. The only permanent outward 
observance whose institution rests upon a solid, historic 
foundation, is a memorial of love for all who are loyal to 
Him, a rite which loses its meaning and force when legally 
interpreted. 

To recapitulate, the determinative feature of the Gospel of 
Jesus is the Kingdom of Heaven, conceived as a spiritual com- 
monwealth, embracing all who adopt certain principles and 
motives of life. This kingdom, Jesus declared, is at hand. 
In order to its outward extension and propagation, he founded 
a brotherhood of believers whose sole bond of union with Him 
and with one another was loyalty to Him and kinship of spirit. 

By life and word, Jesus published this Gospel of the King- 
dom of Heaven and the matter of its organization did not con- 
cern Him. He gave the world an inspiration, not an institu- 
tion; He created a spirit, not a body. If, therefore, we con- 
ceive of the church as a spiritual agency in the world, then we 
may say that its founder was Jesus, but no form of ecclesias- 
tical government, no type of cultus, no system of formularies, 
can base their claim of authority on the teaching or practice of 
Jesus. To guard this conclusion against a possible misunder- 
standing, let me say that this statement by no means precludes 
the conviction that the common spiritual life which constituted 
men members of the Kingdom of Heaven must find its expres- 
sion in, and through organized effort. Jesus gave His dis- 
ciples an inspiration, but it was the inspiration for a life of 
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manifold relations, Godward, earthward, and manward. 
Jesus bestowed a spirit, but it was a spirit seeking embodiment 
in the vast range of human activities and institutions. More- 
over, there can be no doubt that Jesus anticipated the associa- 
tion and organization of His disciples into a society having for 
its sole aim the expression of its heavenly life in earthly rela- 
tions in order to the effective promotion of the Kingdom. The 
constitution of the Apostolic band is the nucleus of this society, 
the institution of the Lord’s Supper as a symbolic rite of fel- 
lowship, strengthened their visible union, and their post-resur- 
rection and pentecostal experience cemented the loyal band 
into an ecclesiastical society whose enduement with power was 
for the purpose of extending the kingdom, by personal witness- 
ing. 

This I conceive to be the historic answer to the first question 
propounded, in what sense is Jesus Christ the founder of the 
church, and in what terms did He conceive and describe it. 
He is the creative personality, and the church is the created 
agency. He founded the kingdom of heaven, and the church 
became the historic means for the realization of this kingdom in 
time and space. He anticipated the propagation of the king- 
dom, but did not fix its future form legalistically. He created 
a new life in the hearts of men, but provided for it no eccle- 
siastical constitution, no authoritative instruction concerning 
its polity, cultus or doctrine. These He was content to leave 
to the self-realizing and self-organizing life of His society 
according to the needs that might arise. 

II. Church of History.—Jesus died and left with His 
disciples a rich legacy of life which must find its expression in 
forms of thought, of feeling, and of action. It was full of 
infinite possibilities of all kinds,— intellectual, moral, social, 
political, religious. How were these possibilities realized ? 
The new life was incarnate in a little brotherhood that eventu- 
ally was to embrace the world. The apostles were Jews. 
Their mind, culture, tradition, customs, and association were 
Jewish. Hence the new life, at first, flowed in the old chan- 
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nels; there was no outward break with the synagogue. More- 
over the current faith in the impending parousia was unfavor- 
able to immediate and elaborate organization. The Apostolic 
Church was on tip-toe with expectation. The consummation 
of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth was to be catastrophic. 
And if Christ was to reappear before their generation had 
passed away, there was manifestly little or no reason for any 
ecclesiastical organization. Hence while their animating 
spirit was revolutionized, the organization remained prac- 
tically unchanged. New life, not new forms, characterized 
the early church ; not liturgies, creeds, or polities, but faith in 
Jesus Christ as the living Messiah, faith in the possibility and 
reality of the soul’s communion with God, and faith in the 
beauty and duty of holiness. 

Then two epoch-making events occurred, Paul’s conversion 
and subsequent career, aud the destruction of Jerusalem. It 
was Paul who broke with the synagogue; he proclaimed that 
Christ is the end of the law, and the beginning of a new 
covenant; that Jesus is the Lord of Jew and Gentile; that 
direct communion with God rendered unnecessary the old 
Jewish cult of priests and ceremonies, that the bond of the 
new spirit which binds the disciples of Jesus into a brother- 
blood is stronger than the ties of blood, of custom and nation- 
ality. The results of his activity were far-reaching. The 
new wine burst the old wine-skins and the new life began to 
seek and find new forms of expression. This Pauline achieve- 
ment found a potent ally in the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Henceforth the Jews were a homeless people without an organ- 
ized religion. Christianity in its earliest infancy was thus by 
the preaching of Paul and by the destruction of Jerusalem 
thrown out of its cradle and thrust out of its home. It be- 
came more Gentile than Jewish. By a gradual and inevitable 
process the new life fashioned for its use new forms; such 
forms men neither improvise nor invent, they grow histor- 
ically. They are in part the expression of inward impulses in 
response to concrete demands, and in part the adaptation and 
transformation of external tendencies and factors. 
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In turning to the New Testament literature we find that 
Paul uses the word church much more frequently than the 
term “ Kingdom of Heaven” or “ Kingdom of God.” And 
in the use of the latter the eschatological meaning predomi- 
nates ; the kingdom is the consummation of the church realized 
at the parousia, the church is the name for the Christian 
society in the intermediate time. It is noteworthy that in the 
Pauline literature this conception of the church undergoes a 
magnificent development. It seems that in his earlier 
Epistles, while Paul was under the spell of the parousia hope, 
his church conception naturally fell into the background. But 
as the parousia hope lost its hold upen Paul, and the expecta- 
tion of the catastrophic consummation faded from his view, 
the conception of the church was lifted into prominence, and 
the achievement of the ultimate goal of history, the consumma- 
tion of the kingdom, is accomplished in and through the church 
whose head is Christ. This church in Paul’s day consisted of 
many widely-separated congregations. Outward unity there 
was none; formal organization there was but little, and that 
little was local, but as the body of Christ they had a spiritual 
unity, consisting of common truth and common life. This is 
Paul’s conception of the church in Ephesians, and virtually it 
coincides with his idea of the Kingdom of God as used in 
earlier epistles. The church as here conceived by Paul recog- 
nizes no special polity; fixes no institutional forms; claims no 
sacramental grace, nor the orders that are its channels. It is 
constituted by God in Christ and is composed of the “ called,” 
the men of love and peace. 

Thus Paul laid the foundation for the great church of his- 
tory. It was a tremendous achievement, says Harnack. 
Without injury to the essential life of the Gospel, which con- 
sisted in filial trust in God as the Father of Jesus Christ, in 
faith in the Lord, in forgiveness of sins, in certainty of eternal 
life, and purity and brotherliness, he liberated it from its 
Jewish limitations, and interpreted it as the universal religion. 
Thus he became the founder of the Gentile Christian church. 
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If any one, says Renan, had told the Roman Emperor of the 
First Century that the little Jew, who went forth as a mis- 
sionary from Antioch, was his most powerful ally, who would 
place the empire on a firm foundation, he would have been 
declared mad. And yet, such was the case. Paul saw in 
Rome the incarnation of the world-power whom Christ had 
gone forth to conquer; and Rome bent all its vast energies to 
destroy the Christian religion, in which it instinctively recog- 
nized its deadly enemy, The two joined issue, and the his- 
tory of the Christian Church from Paul’s time to the period of 
the Reformation is the story of the way in which the Christian 
spirit transformed the pagan institutions, and the way in 
which pagan institutions became the procrustean bed for the 
Christian spirit. And the result, in the middle ages, was a 
world in part Christian, and a church in part worldly. The 
limits of this paper make it impossible, and happily, the work 
of modern scholars renders it unnecessary, to trace here in 
detail this stupendous historic process. Suffice it to say that 
Jew, Greek, Roman, each saw the new ideal of the Gospel of 
Jesus against the background of his own national experience, 
and recognized in it the counterpart and the fulfillment of his 
own highest hopes. The historic occasion for the fixed and 
formal organization of the church into a corporation claiming 
to be the recipient of authority from Christ to lord it over 
the religious faith and doctrine of men, possessing the means 
of grace and the keys of heaven, was furnished by gnosticism. 
The age-long strife of the church with this subtle heresy forced 
it to give a definite formulation to its doctrine, its worship, 
and its discipline, and to exclude from this organization all 
who refused to render homage and obedience to it. The ele- 
ments which entered into this elaborate scheme of organization 
were chiefly four: Greek philosophy, Stoic morality, Roman 
polity, and the Oriental mysticism of the current popular 
religion. 

The historian standing on the threshold of the Sixteenth 
Century views with amazement the stupendous structure of 
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the Roman Catholic Church. Whence is it, and what is it? 
Is this the logical expression into concrete form of the spirit 
of Jesus; is this the lineal and historic heir of the Apostolic 
Brotherhood whose sole bond of union was loyalty to Jesus and 
kinship of spirit? Surely a deeper contrast cannot be im- 
agined than that between the spirit of Christ and the spirit of 
His church in the middle ages. “A beautiful legend of this 
epoch illustrates this contrast: According to this legend Jesus 
Christ comes back upon the earth and shows himself at a great 
auto-da-fe in Seville, where hundreds of heretics are burnt in 
His honor. He walks about in the ashes of the martyrs; the 
common people throng about Him, and He blesses them. The 
chief inquisitor causes Him to be arrested, and at midnight 
he visits Him in His cell. ‘You are wrong,’ says the In- 
quisitor, ‘in coming again to the earth to interfere in the 
work of your church. You were wrong not to accept the offer 
of the tempter, wrong to undertake to convert society by silent 
and spiritual forces. There are but three forces on earth, 
which can keep humanity in check; the miracle, the mystery, 
and the authority. You have rejected them all to proclaim a 
freedom and a love for which humanity is not ready. It has 
been necessary for us to correct your work and supplement it 
with the sword of Cesar. You, also, to-morrow shail be 
burned. You shall not be permitted to interfere with the 
work of your church.’ Christ answers not a word, looks into 
the eyes of the Inquisitor with mild, familiar gaze, and then 
stoops and kisses the old man on his bloodless mouth. The 
old man trembles, opens the door, and then bids the Master 
depart, never to return.” 

Never to return? Jesus has never been absent from His 
church. As of old, upon the troubled sea of Galilee, so 
through the ages Christ has been walking upon the tumultuous 
waves of the history of the church. Her shame is the shame 
of unchristian elements within her, but her glory is the glory 
of Christ. The Reformation, viewed as an ecclesiastical 
movement, was a mighty protest in the name of Christ against 
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the paganized church. “ Wherever the holy soul is” said 
Luther, “ there is the church, whether under the papacy or 
amidst the Turks.” Well said! But alas, soon this divine 
and transcendental conception again sought and found its own 
body. As the Catholic church was Christian in its name and 
pagan in its life, so the new church was protestant in spirit 
but remained largely Roman in its organized form. It did 
not return absolutely to the spirit, the temper and the purpose 
of the Christ. That was not doctrinal, not sacramental, not 
institutional. It did not make Jesus Christ as a personal and 
living Saviour and Master, its centre, nor was it content to 
make loyalty to Him, kinship with His spirit, the only condi- 
tion of membership, and the only bond of union. It did not 
fashion the church into the Bride of the Lamb; the shrine of 
the religion of the Spirit, the incarnation of the eternal Love 
of God, which serves people, and by serving lifts them. 

III. The Church of the Future.—What of the future? In 
speaking of the church of the future it would be folly to do 
what Christ did not, and could not do, viz.: to anticipate the 
form in and through which the life of the Spirit will seek and 
find its adequate expression. However, it is clear first, that 
the organized body of Jesus Christ will in the future return 
to the Creative Head for the determinative constitutive regula- 
tive, principle of its life. It will find the principle of its 
faith, its worship, and its polity, not in Greek Philosophy, nor 
in Pagan Mysticism, nor in Roman Absolutism, but in Jesus 
Christ. Secondly, those who tell us that the church is pass- 
ing away, that it will never again play a great part in the life 
of the world, that literature is superseding it, that science is 
supplanting it, the hosts of pessimists within, and of antago- 
nists without the church are doomed to disappointment. 

There will be a church of the future, the One Holy Catho- 
lic Church. It will be One church, united not in a leaden uni- 
formity of opinion and practice, but one in its life, based on 
its loyalty to Jesus Christ. It will be Catholic, because its 
recognition of the Fatherliness of God will link all nations and 
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kingdoms into a universal brotherhood. It will be holy, not 
because of sacrosanct orders, nor sacramental ordinances, nor 
covenanted mercies, nor apostolic succession, but because it 
will write upon life as an interpretation, and as an ideal: 
“Holiness unto God.” It will be measured not by the in- 
stitutions which it sustains, but by the inspiration which it im- 
parts. It will stand upon the massive foundation laid by 
Jesus Christ and interpret to men His faith, His God, and 
His principles. The Christian church will yet come up to 
these mountain-tops, these peaks of glory. It will take these 
things of faith, faith in God, faith in souls, faith in the in- 
terminable future, it will take these splendid things of faith 
and go out and interpret them to human souls. 

This, it seems to me, will be the church of the future. The 
way has been, and still is, thorny and stony, but when at last 
the Christian Church does range up to the level of its Master, 
then all the glory and all the shame of the past shall be for- 
gotten. It shall render unto God an acceptable sacrifice, and 


unto men an inspiring service. 
ALLENTOWN, Pa. 


























II. 
EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. RUST, PH.D. 


It seems to be taken for granted by nearly everyone that 
the theory of evolution has become the generally accepted 
theory of the universe, not only among men of science, but 
also among the leading minds of the Church. The conclusion, 
however, betrays a want of circumspection and differentiation 
on the part of those who have adopted it.* 


*“No theory of evolution clashes with the fundamental ideas of the 
Bible as long as it is not denied that there is a human species, and that 
man is distinguished from the lower animals by attributes which we 
know that he possesses.” (Fisher, “Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief,” p. 478.) 

“The theories of Darwin and Spencer are doubtless not demonstrated; 
they are to some extent hypothetical, just as all the theories of physical 
science are to some extent hypothetical, and open to doubt. Judging 
from the immense number of diverse facts which they harmonize and 
explain, I venture to look upon the theories of evolution and natural 
selection in their main features as two of the most probable hypotheses 
ever proposed. I question whether any scientific works which have 
appeared since the Principia of Newton are comparable in importance 
with those of Darwin and Spencer, revolutionizing as they do, all of our 
views of the origin of bodily, mental, moral, and social phenomena. 
Granting all this, I cannot for a moment admit that the theory of 
evolution will destroy theology.” (Jevon, “Principles of Science,” 
p. 762.) 

“It is the glory of our finite reasons to be able to discern in some 
measure the course and direction in which the Infinite Reason has been 
working through millions of ages. We not only believe but certainly 
know that there were millions of ages during which through stage after 
stage of merely physical development, preparation was made for organic 
and animal life, and also that when the preparation was complete the 
life appeared, and through stage after stage far more wonderful and in 
forms innumerable, was developed, but ever in the main onward and 
upwards. We, further, not only believe but know that those stages of 
the evolution of the earth issued in the appearance of man, a being dis- 
tinct from all other beings of the earth, in that he feels himself akin in 
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In like manner when one describes the process of evolution 
as being simply God’s method of creation, and places Spencer 
and Haeckel, Buechner and Feuerbach in the same category 
with the theistic evolutionists as exceptional benefactors of 
mankind, an arbitrary and incorrect generalization is made, 
and there is manifested a lack of proper understanding of the 
scope and purpose of the theory of evolution, as conceived and 
wrought out by the most famous of its modern exponents, 
Darwin and Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley. If the burden 
of evidence seems to be so strongly in favor of the theory of 
evolution as almost to compel its acceptance, the facts will 
need to be interpreted, as far as possible, in such a manner 
as to bring their meaning, where any can be found, into har- 
mony with the teachings of Revelation. Otherwise those 
teachings will have to be modified beyond recognition, or aban- 
doned altogether. The invention of new definitions of the 
term, supposed to be more in consonance with theism, cannot 


his personality and in his spiritual affinities and aspirations to the 
Divine. The formation of man is, according to the development theory 
itself, the goal towards which the physical world has tended from the 
beginning.” (Flint, “ Agnosticism,” pp. 508, 509.) 

“In the light of ancient history and the result of recent excavations, 
it is possible, now as never before, to study the varied influences and 
forces employed by God in the past to open the spiritual eyes of man- 
kind, to see Him and His truth. The geological evidence suggests that 
man, as man, has lived on this earth fifty, perhaps one hundred thousand 
years.” (Kent, “Origin and Value of the Old Testament,” p. 41.) 

“But at any rate the analogies of nature are now all in favor of 
creation by evolution. And it is now believed that this theory is not 
only not inconsistent with the Christian idea of God and the universe, 
but that it is far worthier of God and far more in harmony with what 
we know of the organic universe, than is the old carpenter theory.” 
(Dr. William Rupp, THE RerorMep CHuRCH REVIEW, July, 1902, p. 391.) 

“Theologians who once scouted the development theories of Neander 
and Schaff, are now no longer afraid of the evolution theory of Darwin 
and Spencer. They have come to know these theories better than they 
once knew them, and they have come to understand that they are not 
at all hostile to religion. In fact they have come to perceive, with 
Huxley, that “evolution has no more to do with Theism than the first 
book of Euclid has.” (Dr. William Rupp, “The Evolution Theory in 
Theology,” THE ReroRMED CHURCH REVIEW, July, 1902.) 
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possibly effect a compromise with the reasoning and conclu- 
sions of Darwin and Spencer. On the other hand, the mere 
appeal to the seeming confusion and to the many definitions 
common among various friends of the theory of evolution, will 
not, as a counter argument, serve as an adequate refutation of 
the theory. Darwin and Spencer certainly knew what they 
meant by the term they used. All the works written from 
their standpoint, plainly show that their disciples, despite 
minor differences, are fully aware of the trend of the theory 
in relation to Christianity. 


I. Derinition oF THE TERM, AND THE DENIAL OF THE 
ARGUMENT FROM Desien. 


The interpretation which Darwin places upon the facts of 
biology, and Spencer upon all the phenomena of life, mind 
and history, involves the denial of the argument from design. 
Professor John Fiske, as his writings on the subject show, 
constantly apologized for and combatted the monistic and 
materialistic implications of the theory of evolution. He 
idealized the theory and saved it from utter condemnation as 
a working hypothesis of science, which could at all in any 
degree be brought into adjustment even with a Unitarian view 
of Christianity. Though a close personal friend of Mr. Hux- 
ley, he frankly confessed to the latter that he was not in sym- 
pathy with his (Huxley’s) serious doubt concerning the im- 
mortality of the human soul.¢ At the same time Fisk declares 
that Huxley was not a materialist. ‘“ Nobody saw more clearly 
than he the philosophic flimsiness of materialism, and he 
looked with strong disapproval upon the self-complacent nega- 
tions of Ludwig Buechner. Nevertheless, with regard to the 
belief in an immortal soul his position was avowedly agnostic, 
with perhaps just the slightest possible tacit though reluctant 
leaning toward the negative.” The question whether new 
forms arose by direct divine interposition and creative fiat, 

+ John Fiske, “Reminiscences of Huxley,” Smithsonian Report for 
1900, p. 720. 
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Darwin answers in the negative. By processes entirely nat- 
ural, determined by changes in environment and necessary 
readaptation, by inbreeding and natural selection, and by 
gradual emergence from preceding forms, the progressions in 
different directions being governed and modified by varying 
circumstances, conditions and locations, there finally resulted 
the vast multiplicity of living types and forms visible ont 
present everywhere on land and in the sea. 

Darwin, it is true, acknowledges the difficulty of surrender- 
ing the idea of design,* and sees, or seems to see purpose in 
certain peculiar characteristics of the sexual instinct. While 
he denies that the belief in God is innate or instinctive, a posi- 
tion he must take to maintain the logic of his theory, and 
parries the charge of irreligion which he felt conscious would 
be brought against him because of his doctrine of descent, 
he confesses that to his mind it accords better with what we 
know of the laws impressed upon matter by the Creator, to 
ascribe the production and extinction of the past and present 
inhabitants of the globe to secondary causes, like the birth and 
death of the individual.§ The view here expressed may be 
classified as Deistical in character. But Professor Schmidt 
criticises even this meager concession to those who believe in 
creation by a personal God, declaring that it is incompatible 
with the doctrine of descent, and that by making it, Darwin is 
untrue to himself. He quotes Zoellner, who says: “ The 
hypothesis of an act of creation for the beginning of life, would 
not be a logical but a merely arbitrary limitation of the causal 
series against which our intellect rebels, by reason of its in- 
herent craving for causality. Whoever does not share this 
craving is beyond help, and he cannot be convinced. To hold 
the beginning of life as an arbitrary act of creation is to break 
with the whole theory of cognition.” || In opposition to both 


* “Descent of Man,” p. 607. 

+ “ Descent of Man,” p. 610. 

t “Descent of Man,” p. 607. 

§ “ Origin of Species,” Vol. II., p. 185. 

|| Oscar Schmidt, “ Descent and Darwinism,” pp. 161, 162. 
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Darwin and Wallace, whose views concerning the influences 
dominant in natural selection differ, Geddes and Thompson 
ascribe the evolution of sex to metabolism, asserting that it 
was unnecessary for Darwin to introduce the teleological ele- 
ment into his doctrine of natural selection. They claim that 
an outside influence, which penetrates to the reproductive cells, 
helps to determine sex, but this, they confess, does not explain 
the secret of the inheritance of acquired characters. They 
trace the origin of sex to sex-cells, in which the katabolic and 
anabolic processes preponderate, the former, under certain 
conditions, resulting in the male, the latter, under other condi- 
tions, in the female. Their re-statement of the phenomena of 
sex arises from “a deeper recognition of the unity of the 
organism and of organisms.”* Hermaphroditism and par- 
thenogenesis are on the one hand a degeneracy, and on the 
other a sporadic and temporary non-persistent reversion to a 
more primitive unicellular process. From these results there 
follows the inquiry into the chemical constituents of the sex- 
cells, and thus we find ourselves again in the presence of the 
problem of the nature of matter and the origin of life. This 
problem Darwin evades by saying, in answer to the suggestion 
that the wonders of animal instinct present a difficulty great 
enough to discredit his theory, that he has as little to do with 
the origin of the mental powers as with that of life itself. t 
Nevertheless, he seems later on to have changed his attitude 
toward the question of origins, because in his work on: 
“ Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestication,” 
he falls back upon the doctrine of chance as a foundation for 
the superstructure.t He supposes a rock to drop from a preci- 
pice and to break into fragments. He then supposes that an 
architect erects a beautiful and commodious mansion by select- 
ing from these fragments, without cutting and shaping them, 

* Geddes and Thompson, “The Evolution of Sex,” pp. 10, 58, 140, 141. 
Since the above book was written (revised edition, 1901), Geddes (Edin- 
burgh) has become more of a Neo-Lamarkian, and Thompson (Aberdeen) 
more of a Neo-Darwinian. 

t ‘‘ Origin of Species,” p. 196. 

t Vol. II., p. 430. 
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pieces suitable for arches, lintels, roof and stairway. Darwin 
was a great naturalist. His contributions to the study of 
natural science are monumental. But the above supposition 
certainly is naive. It neither adequately illustrates nor ex- 
plains the formation of later, more perfect living beings by 
variation and acquired modification, whether through the more 
rapid and intentional instrumentality of man, or the slower 
and unconscious processes of Nature. He says again, if we 
insist that all the useful structures which we observe in ani- 
mals and plants imply a divine design, we cannot deny that 
all the useless variations which man has fixed upon for his 
amusement or for bad purposes were also intended to produce 
these effects. In a private letter to a friend on the subject of 
religion he refers to these arguments against design, and adds 
that he has never seen them answered from the theistic stand- 
point.* This claim as a whole, however, is weakened by Dar- 
win’s confession that he had never devoted much time to the 
study of theism. In the opinion of Quatrefages, the chief 
apology for and charm of Darwinism for men of science lie 
in the pretensions it puts forward of connecting organic 
origins, those of man as well as of plants, with the single ac- 
tion of secondary causes, and to explain the present state of 
living beings by physical and physiological laws, just as 
astronomy and geology explain the present state of the ma- 
terial world entirely by the general laws of matter. He says 
that because Wallace makes the intervention of an intelligent 
will necessary for the production of man, he has set himself 
in opposition to the very essence of the theory, and hence has 
been treated somewhat as a deserter by the more consistent 
friends of Darwinism. He adds that the objections raised 
against Darwinism are valid, having never been satisfactorily 
answered, and that the only mistake he has committed is found 
in his failure to see that his objection applies also to the animal 
world beneath man.f Romanes himself, for many years a 


*“TLife and Letters,” Vol. II. 
¢ “The Human Species,” p. 121. 
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gifted and learned advocate of the theory of descent, testifies 
that the theory of the gradual development of living mechan- 
isms involves more than merely the rejection of the old belief 
in special and sudden creations. It is a purely scientific 
theory which seeks to explain the purely physical causes of 
that development. Here natural science begins to exert an 
influence upon natural theology, and the theory of evolution 
begins to affect the theory of design. * 

According to Haeckel, the chief service rendered to science 
by Darwin consists in showing how the general capabilities of 
adaptability and heredity, which the breeder utilizes for his 
purposes, are also active in nature for the production of dif- 
ferent varieties, races, species, and groups of plants and 
animals, and that hence the origin of species rests upon 
“ Natural Selection.” Haeckel adds that at the same time 
Darwin discovered the means which nature calls into requisi- 
tion to further the process of the genesis of forms, namely, 
“the struggle for existence,” through which the theory of 
descent received its scientific significance and confirmation. 
These doctrines imply that Darwin has succeeded in account- 
ing for the origin of species by purely mechanical and me 
chanically active physical and chemical forces of universal 
potency, and that he has eliminated vitalism and finality from 
the processes of nature. This, at any rate, is the conclusion 
which Moleschott, Buechner, Vogt and Haeckel draw from the 
reasonings of Darwin, whose wide range of investigation illus- 
trative of the theory of evolution, they appeal to, to strengthen 
still further their popularization, especially in Germany, of 
materialistic monism.t Thus, according to Haeckel, the two 
ways of breeding, natural and artificial, essentially rest in the 
same process and reach the same results by the same means, 
with this exception, that in artificial breeding, conducted by 
the will of man, selection subserves his plan and purpose, while 
in natural breeding the struggle for existence occurs without 


*“ Thoughts on Religion,” p. 56. 
+ Weber, “ History of Philosophy,” p. 562. 
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design, and redounds to the advantage of the organism, as de- 
termined by the nature of the thing. Besides, man can pre- 
vent the crossing of original and newer forms, and hence the 
natural process requires far more time than does the artificial. 
Haeckel seeks to find still further confirmation for the Dar- 
winian theory in embryology, and appeals to the wonderful . 
fact that the embryos of different vertebrates, fishes, amphibia, 
reptiles, birds, and mammals, are not to be distinguished in 
the first stages of their existence, and that long after reptiles 
and birds can be distinguished from mammals, the canine and 
the human embryo are almost identical in appearance. “ Cer- 
tain early and rudimentary stages of development in the 
human embryo,” says Haeckel, “correspond throughout to 
certain formations which are perpetuated in the lower orders 
of fishes. Then there follows a transformation of the fishlike 
body into a resemblance to the amphibian. Much later there 
arises from this step the mammalian body, with its peculiar 
characteristics. And here again one can trace, in the process 
of growth, a sequence of stages corresponding to the progressive 
transformations shown in the different orders and families of 
mammals. In this same progression, however, we also see the 
progenitors of man, and the higher mammals in the history 
of the earth, as they arise, one after the other, first the fishes, 
then the amphibia, later the lower, and lastly the higher mam- 
mals. Thus, therefore, the embryonic development of the in- 
dividual parallels throughout the paleontological development 
of the whole ancestral stem.” In answer to this representa- 
tion and claim, Ulrici says that exact science rejected the Dar- 
winian hypothesis of natural selection, leading to its conclu- 
sions, as it does, by analogy, because the embryonal process of 
development which it follows in the manner presupposed, from 
stage to stage in all the lower and preceding orders, actually 
does not occur with the uniformity and universality asserted. 
During the time, for example, in which, in the human fetus, 
the nutritive organs still stand upon the level of the amphibia, 
the head is far more highly developed than in any amphibian. 
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Moreover, that sequence does not occur in all animals. Only 
the embryos of vertebrates, and that, too, within their own class, 
pass through these different stages of formation in progressive 
line. But not one vertebrate is ever at any period of its em- 
bryonal life an invertebrate or a mollusc. And in the lower 
orders of vertebrates there are departures from the presup- 
posed principle of development, since formations appear 
which are not repeated in the higher orders, and new forma- 
tions enter without preparation in lower stages, so that nature 
actually makes a new beginning. In the cirrhipodia and an- 
nelida there is even a reversive metamorphosis. Ulrici de- 
clares that Haeckel failed to refute these objections. Besides 
this, the indistinguishable difference between the life-germs of 
various organisms is a hindrance to the theory of evolution, 
because it cannot explain the origination of such widely dif- 
fering organisms, individuals and species, from wholly similar . 
beginnings. Supposing the Darwinian theory to be true, con- 
clusively established as an explanation of the origin of species, 
has thereby, asks Ulrici, all teleology and metaphysics been 
eliminated from the world? The claim must be denied. Not 
cven metaphysics has been set aside, because the beginning of 
organic life on the whole, like variation and heredity, cannot 
be referred to the mechanical action of general physical and 
chemical forces.* Haeckel accepts as final the famous dic- 
tum that Darwinism has put an end to all teleology. “The 
products of natural selection are arranged with just as much 
purpose as the art-products of man, only the former are not 
to be ascribed to a creative Power, working to an end, but to 
an unconscious and planless relation.” 

A careful and dispassionate probing of the subject shows 
that Mr. Spencer essentially agreed with Mr. Darwin regard- 
ing the doctrine of finality. Professor Fiske resents the im- 
putation that Herbert Spencer was a materialist. He asserts 
that Mr. Spencer never missed an opportunity to attack the 
doctrine that mind originates from matter. Fiske contends 


* Ulrici, “Gott und Mensch,” Vol. I., p. 89. 
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that while some of the exponents of the theory of evolution, 
like Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, have been materialists, this con- 
clusion is not necessarily involved in the theory. Neverthe- 
less he makes the admission that in Spencer’s “ First Prin- 
ciples” there are passages “ which either imply or distinctly 
assert that motion can be transformed into feeling and 
thought,” and declares that if this is Spencer’s deliberate 
opinion he entirely dissents from him. Fiske’s own view is 
that the nerve-action which accompanies thought, and not 
thought itself, is transformed motion. Never having seen this 
view expressed anywhere else, by contemporaneous or older 
writers, he lays claim to it as an original contribution of his 
own to science, similar to his explanation of the length of the 
period of infancy in man. He comments that Cabanis, if liv- 
ing to-day, would ridicule the idea that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver does bile, and would hold instead that 
thought is transformed motion. Fiske thinks Mr. Spencer 
seems to mean that the nerve-action, which is the objective con- 
comitant of what is subjectively known as feeling, is trans- 
formable into an equivalent of mechanical motion. He sug- 
gests that this analysis of the relation of mechanical motion to 
feeling and thought was immature, and that Spencer shaped it 
more distinctly in the second edition of his “ Psychology,” but 
confesses that even there Spencer fails to advance sufficiently 
to free himself from the implications of his earlier representa- 
tion.* Professor Fiske says that in February, 1874, while 
he was writing his chapter on “ Matter and Spirit,” Mr. 
Spencer came one afternoon to see him in his rooms in London. 
He read to him nearly all he had written, including the argu- 
ment from co-relation, and received Mr. Spencer’s warm ap- 
proval. Having had occasion to quote the passage from the 
Psychology in which the phrase “nervous shock” is twice 
used, instead of “ psychical shock,” Fiske called attention to 
the misleading character of the former phrase in the study of 
psychical phenomena as distinguished from their cerebral con- 


* Spencer, “ Psychology,” Vol. I., p. 158. 
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comitants, and suggested that the colloquial use of the word 
“nervous” might give querulous critics an opportunity to 
charge him with materialistic implications, which he wished 
to avoid. Mr. Spencer requested Mr. Fiske to state in a foot- 
note that he entirely approved the emendation.* The funda- 
mental difference which can be traced in the scientific writings 
of Fiske, between his interpretation of some of the leading 
features of the theory of evolution, and the views of Darwin 
and Huxley, gives great weight to his testimony concerning 
the attitude assumed by Mr. Spencer toward the problem of 
mind and matter. Fiske labored incessantly and faithfully 
to idealize the theory of evolution and bring it into harmony 
with theism. It is said that Mr. Darwin himself, on reading 
some of the writings of Fiske, expressed astonishment that his 
theory contained such possibilities. We do not doubt that the 
conversation between Mr. Fiske and Mr. Spencer actually oc- 
curred as related, but Spencer seems to have forgotten it en- 
tirely. In his autobiography, completed shortly before his 
death, he does not in any way allude to the emendation offered 
with his approval by Professor Fiske. On the contrary, he 
maintains to the end the view of causation which he adopted 
earlier in life. “ Doubtless my intellectual leaning towards 
belief in natural causation everywhere operating, and my con- 
sequent tendency to disbelieve alleged miracles, had much to 
do with my gradual relinquishment of the current creed and 
its associated story of creation—a relinquishment which went 
on insensibly during early manhood. Doubtless, too, a belief 
in evolution at large was then latent; since, little as the fact 
is recognized, anyone, who, abandoning the supernaturalism of 
theology, accepts in full the naturalism of science, tacitly 
asserts that all things as they now exist have been evolved. 
The doctrine of the universality of natural causation, has for 
its inevitable corollary the doctine that the universe and all 
things in it have reached their present forms through succes- 
sive stages physically necessitated.” + He states that, having 


* Fiske, “ A Century of Science,” pp. 58, 61. 
t Spencer, “ Autobiography,” Vol. II., p. 7. 
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given in “ Social Statics,” increased consistency and definite- 
ness to his belief that the phenomena of both individual and 
social life conform to law, and are progressive in adaptation 
to conditions, in his chapter on The Divine Idea, positive 
theism is implied. At the same time he confesses that though 
teleological conceptions are involved, practically “the super- 
naturalism was almost hidden behind the naturalism. Every- 
thing was referred to the unvarying course of causation, no 
less uniform in the sphere of life and mind than in the sphere 
of inanimate existence. Continuous adaptation was insisted 
on as holding of all organisms, and of mental faculties as well 
as bodily.” Later on in the volume, after discussing at con- 
siderable length the physiological effect of functional dis- 
turbances upon the phenomena of mind, as illustrative and 
confirmatory of psycho-physical connections, and dependence 
of the manifestations and character of mind upon the activi- 
ties and condition of the bodily organism, he says: “ But there 
remains to be made a further admission. There has still to be 
recognized the truth that, in both amounts and kinds, mental 
manifestations are in part dependent on bodily structures. 
Mind is not as deep as the brain only, but is, in a sense, as deep 
as the viscera.” Following still further the analysis of the 
psycho-physical connections, with reference to the reactive in- 
fluence of perfection and imperfection of face and form upon 
character and disposition, egoistic and altruistic; taking into 
account the relation of the circulation of the blood to con- 
sciousness, and the effect of physiological changes, patho- 
logically or chemically superinduced, upon intellectual and 
emotional manifestations, he says: “ Men’s characters must be 
in part determined by their visceral structures,” and: “ if 
there are such temporary mental unlikenesses due to tempor- 
ary physiological causes, there must be analogous permanent 
unlikenesses due to permanent physiological causes. It be 
comes clear that in this respect, as in other respects, the mind 
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is as deep as the viscera.”* Thus, the trend of this whole dis- 
cussion is the implied denial by Mr. Spencer of the existence 
of the human soul as a separate entity, destined to continue its 
existence after the death and decay of the physical organism. 

It involves also the suggestion of the meaninglessness of the 
existence of the universe as a whole. “ When we think of the 
myriads of years of the earth’s past, during which have arisen 
and passed away low forms of creatures, small and great, 
which, murdering and being murdered, have gradually 
evolved, how shall we answer the question—To what end?” 
In speaking of the giant suns and planets in the immensities 
of space, of their vastness and their lifelessness, he says: 
“Then behind these mysteries lies the all-embracing mystery 
—Whence this universal transformation which has gone on 
unceasingly throughout a past eternity and will go on un- 
ceasingly throughout a future eternity? And along with this 
rises the paralyzing thought—what if, of all that is thus 
incomprehensible to us, there exists no comprehension any- 
where?” Then to the passing allusion he makes to the in- 
scrutable and complex nature of consciousness, he adds: 
“Lastly come the insoluble questions concerning our own 
fate: the evidence seeming so strong that the relations of mind 
and nervous-structure are such that cessation of the one ac- 
companies dissolution of the other, while, simultaneously, 
comes the thought, so strange and so difficult to realize, that 
with death there lapses both the consciousness of existence and 
the consciousness of having existed.” + Thus it is plain to be 
seen that the process of evolution in the purely scientific sense 
of the term is nothing more nor less than monistic naturalism. 
Further evidence can be adduced by referring to Spencer’s 
statement, that, however irrelevant the hypothesis of develop- 
ment might seem to be to a discussion concerning the test of 
truth, he expressed the belief already in 1853: “ that funda- 


* Spencer, “ Autobiography,” Vol. II., pp. 489, 499. These pages were 
written in 1893, and the conversation with Fiske occurred in February, 
1874. 

¢ Spencer, “ Autobiography,” Vol. II., p. 549. 
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mental intuitions of which the negations are inconceivable, are 
products of organized and inherited effects of experiences; 
evidently the germ of an evolutionary psychology.”* This 
belief implied that not only bodily, but also mental organiza- 
tion, had been naturally evolved, and that psychical phe- 
nomena, as well as organic and suborganic, are only different 
manifestations of the one absolute force, which is throughout 
persistent, and can be neither increased nor decreased, but only 
transformed.+ 

In the final sentences of the “ Autobiography,” Mr. Spencer 
acknowledges, seemingly with sadness, the utter futility of the 
efforts of science to solve the riddle of the universe, and inti- 
mates that this continued uncertainty leaves room for religious 
creeds, dissent from which, though he regards them with 
sympathy based on community of need, “results from in- 
ability to accept the solutions offered, joined with the wish 
that solutions could be found.” Therefore when one con- 
trasts with Spencer’s treatment of the phenomena of the mind, 
the higher view of Mr. Fiske, one must confess that the latter 
really forces the issue and wrings out of the theory of evolu- 
tion, half in despair lest his representation may lack relevancy, 
and half in defiance lest his boldness be challenged, implica- 
tions and conclusions which are thoroughly theistic, and, as 
far as they go, fundamentally biblical. “So, when Professor 
Haeckel declares that belief in a ‘ personal God’ and an 
‘immortal soul’ is incompatible with acceptance of the doc- 
trine of evolution,” says Fiske, “I can only say for myself— 
however much or little the personal experience may be worth 
—I find that the beliefs in the psychical nature of God and 
in the immortality of the human soul seem to harmonize in- 
finitely better with my general system of cosmic philosophy 
than the negation of these beliefs. If Professor Haeckel, or 
any other writer, prefers a materialistic interpretation, very 
well. I neither quarrel with him nor seek to convert him; 


* Spencer, “ Autobiography,” Vol. II., p. 2. 
t Idem, p. 15. 
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but I do not agree with him. I do not pretend that my 
opinion on these matters is susceptible of scientific demonstra- 
tion. Neither is his.”* Spencer relates that Christianity 
never appealed to him, neither to the emotional nor the intel- 
lectual side of his nature.t In this state of alienation he re- 
mained firm to the day of his death. Professor Fiske ideal- 
ized the theory of evolution, and not only discovered design, 
but also the imminence of God in the universe. We contend 
that this is a departure, essential and significant, from the 
theory of evolution in the strictly scientific sense of the term, 
and the careful and extended examination of the sources shows 
to every candid reader that the whole scheme of nature, as out- 
lined by Darwin, Spencer, Huxley and Haeckel, involves the 
denial outright, of the argument from design, and this denial 
sweeps away every vestige of fundamental theological belief, 
theism, that is, not to speak of those traditions and teachings 
which are distinctively Christian. 


II. Tue Liirations or THE ARGUMENT FROM DesIGNn. 


The early Greek schools of philosophy were dominated by 
the idea of change and flow, of unfolding and growth. One 
step in the ceaseless passage from the lower to the higher, 
brought forth another, until all the world presented a scene of 
multiform life and endless variation, the result of differentia- 
tion, of the action of a single law, or of two laws, instead of 
miracle or special creation, the play of atoms in a vacuum, 
the product of a process of evolution from the simple to the 
complex, from water, or air, or earth, or slime, all the way to 
man, and to his soul, to the Homeric heros and to the gods. 
The static conception of the universe which followed, when 
Socrates emphasized the law of conscience and duty, and Plato 
and Aristotle set forth the philosophy of eternal ideas, or types 
and forms, came more and more to the mastery in the world 
of thought, and entered as a mighty current and factor, as far 


* Fiske, “ A Century of Science,” p. 61. 
+ Spencer, “ Autobiography,” Vol. I., pp. 171, 172, 173. 
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as its nobler phases are concerned, into the larger light of 
truth, which was given to mankind with the introduction of 
Christianity. Modern science in the narrower sense, the doc- 
trine of evolution, that is, as promulgated by the writings of 
Darwin, Spencer and Huxley, is a return, in principle, to the 
earlier Greek movements of thought. The immortal contribu- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle to fundamentals in philosophy, 
constitute an armor which has become useless. Hence it is 
cast aside. Even Hume, with all his scepticism otherwise, 
seemed to maintain to the end a most implicit faith in the 
argument from design. In the “ Natural History of Reli- 
gion,” Hume says: “ The whole frame of nature bespeaks an 
Intelligent Author; and no rational inquirer can, after serious 
reflection, suspend his belief a moment with regard to the 
primary principles of genuine theism and religion. Were 
men led into apprehension of invisible, intelligent power by a 
contemplation of the works of nature, they could never pos- 
sibly entertain any conception but of one single being, who 
bestowed existence and order on this vast machine, and ad- 
justed all its parts according to one regular plan or connected 
system. For though, to persons of a certain turn of mind, it 
may not appear altogether absurd that several independent be- 
ings, endowed with superior wisdom, might conspire in the - 
contrivance and execution of one regular plan, yet is this a 
merely arbitrary supposition, which, even if allowed possible, 
must be confessed neither to be supported by probability nor 
necessity. All things in the universe are evidently of a piece. 
Everything is adjusted to everything. One design prevails 
throughout the whole. And this uniformity leads the mind to 
acknowledge one author; because the conception of different 
authors, without any distinction of attributes or operations, 
serves only to give perplexity to the imagination, without be- 
stowing any satisfaction on the understanding.”* 

Emanuel Kant, on the contrary, in his epoch-making 


* Hume, “The Natural History of Religion,” pp. 435, 442. 
See also Huxley’s “ Life of Hume,” p. 91. 
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“ Critique of Pure Reason,” criticises the argument from de- 
sign and declares it to be insufficient to prove the existence of 
God. Thus it may be said that the great Koenigsberg thinker 
is the author of that phase of modern philosophy whose trend 
has been to eliminate the idea of teleology from the world of 
existing objects. The field in which this movement has cul- 
minated is natural science. Kant said that the most one can 
postulate from the standpoint of pure reason is the existence 
of a divine architect, or world-builder, a demiurgos, in the 
ancient gnostic terminology. “The reason,” Kant says, 
“could not atone to itself for passing from the causality that 
it knows, to dark and unprovable grounds of explanation it 
does not know. According to this conclusion the fitness and 
harmony of so many adaptations in nature would merely prove 
the contingency of form, but not of matter, that is, substance 
in the world.” His conclusion concerning matter and the 
sum-total of the world is that these are not adapted to the idea 
of a necessary primal Being as a mere principle of the highest 
empirical unity, but that the latter must be placed outside of 
the world, since we can always readily deduce the phenomena 
of the world, and their existence, from other phenomena, as if 
there were no ultimate and necessary Being. And yet we 
ceaselessly strive after the consummation of the deduction, just 
as if a highest ground of existence is to be taken for granted. 
Hence we find here a regulative principle of the reason, rather 
than the evidence of an all-sufficient cause to which to ascribe 
the law of a systematic unity underlying and explanatory of 
the universal laws of the world.* Thus while seeking to 
demonstrate the insufficiency of the argument from design to 
prove the existence of God, Kant, by inversion, implies the 
eternal existence of matter, which conclusion we draw from 
the fact that a world-architect merely must have had a prius 
with which to work, a chaos to transform into order.t Thus, 


* Kant, “ Kritik der Reinen Vernunft,” Reclam Ausgabe, Seite 486. 

+ Lange says: “The empiricism of modern natural science arrives at 
exactly the same results as the apriorism of Kant.” (“History of Ma- 
terialism,” Vol. IL., p. 545.) 
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too, when Darwin teaches that the Creator in the beginning 
“impressed certain laws upon matter,” he in effect commits 
himself to the doctrine of the eternity of matter, the priority to 
God of the unknown and characterless stuff or substance which 
He endows by an original act of divine power with a certain 
dvvams or evépyera. This notion has again and again been 
shown to be purely a gratuitous assumption. * 

Hegel, too, though he pursues another course in unfolding 
his system of the universe, and finds finality in a certain sense 
in the processes of the evolution of the absolute idea, clinging, 
in a degree, like Goethe, as a profound student of Plato and 
Aristotle, to the idea of types, denied the argument from de- 
sign. “The bud,” Hegel says in the famous preface to his 
“Phaenomenologie des Geistes,” “vanishes in the blossom, 
and one may say that the former finds its negation in the 
latter. In like manner, through the fruit the blossom is de- 
clared to be a false existence of the plant, and as its truth, the 
first takes the place of the second.” He says again: “ The 
thing is not exhausted in its purpose, but in its execution; nor 
is the result the actual whole; but it is this together with its 
becoming. The end in itself is the lifeless universe, as the 
tendency is merely the impulse, which still lacks reality, and 

* Kant’s denial of the sufficiency of the cosmological and physico-theo- 
logical arguments to prove the existence of God, may be made use of as 
an evidence of the need of a divine revelation. That Kant himself so 
viewed the results of his “Critique of Pure Reason” is shown in his 
“Streit der Facultaeten.” “Dass ein Gott sei, beweiset der biblische 
Theolog daraus, das er in der Bibel geredet hat, worin diese auch von seiner 
Natur (selbst bis dahin, wo die Vernunft mit der Schrift nicht Schritt hal- 
ten kann, z. B. vom unerreichbaren Geheimniss seiner dreifachen Persoen- 
lichkeit) spricht. Dass aber Gott selbst durch die Bibel geredet habe, 
kann und darf, weil es eine Geschichtssache ist, der biblische Theolog, 
als ein solcher nicht beweisen; denn das gehoert zur philosophischen 
Facultaet. Er wird es also als Glaubenssache auf ein gewisses, freilich 
nicht erweisliches oder erklaerliches, Gefuehl der Goettlichkeit derselben, 
selbst fuer den Gelehrten, gruenden, die Frage aber wegen dieser Goett- 
lichkeit, im buchstaeblichen Sinne genommen, des Ursprungs derselben im 
oeffentlichen Vortrage ans Volk gar nicht aufwerfen muessen.” Denn 
dadurch wuerde das Volk nur “in vorwitzige Gruebeleien und Zweifel 
verwickelt werden.” (Reclam Ausgabe, pp. 37, 38.) 
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the naked result is the lifeless body which the tendency has 
left behind.” Elsewhere he says: “Nature is a spirit in 
alienation from itself, which as released out of itself, is full of 
freaks, a bacchantic god, who does not rein himself in and 
keep himself in hand; in nature the unity of the notion is con- 
cealed.”* He comments that while in the teleological view 
of things there is exhibited the well-meaning interest to point 
out the wisdom of God in the works of nature, this search for 
finality in which things serve as means, does not rise above the 
finite, and easily degenerates into puerile reflections, as for 
example, when, in addition to the usefulness of the grape, the 
purpose of the corktree is made to be the production of bark 
for stoppers for the wine-flasks.f The objections to such ex- 
tremely utilitarian, painfully practical and unpoetic interpre- 
tations of nature are valid, but their existence does not justify 
a radical tendency in the opposite direction. We may say 
that with Darwin the concealed unity of the notion, in 
Hegelian terminology, is the predetermined mysterious power 
impressed upon matter by the Creator in the beginning, and 
thus the multiplicity of forms is the fruit of the riotous caprice 
of unconscious nature, of the capricious play of the infinite, 
without reason or end, governed by causality, but destitute of 
finality. That our contention is correct, the trend of thought 
in every work more or less in sympathy with modern science 
in the narrower sense, conclusively proves. In a recent book, 
most ably written, the author asserts that the principle of two- 
fold truth constitutes the basic principle of theology, as does 
the law of the excluded middle in logic, and that this is most 
strikingly shown in the attitude of the Church to causality and 
teleology. Standing on the law of twofold truth, he says, the 
Church believes she may ignore the fact that in the last few 
hundred years the greatest revolution known to history has 
occurred in the field of knowledge. Science has moved for- 
ward from the teleological to the causal world-view, that is to 


*Dr. Andrew Seth, “ Hegelianism and Personality,” p. 143. (Hegel, 
“ Works,” VII., 24.) 
+ Hegel, “ Encyclopaedie, Logik,” p. 379. 
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say, we have come to see that we can comprehend the nature- 
process only causally, that man alone acts according to ends. 
Hence the two views rigorously exclude each other. Never- 
theless, so the author alleges, the Church, according to need, 
in spite of this fact utilizes now the causal, now the teleological 
method of argumentation.* 

The core of the theory is the same, whether one follows the 
Plutonic or the Neptunic line of speculation, or holds with Sir 
Charles Lyell that the movement of evolution was uniform, 
gradual, and peaceful, one geologic age imperceptibly blending 
with another; or with LeConte that it was characterized by 
periods of great violence and cataclysmic upheaval, by parox- 
ysms of more rapid movement in evolution, productive of 
radical, far-reaching, and epochal changes. The denial of the 
argument from design divorces the world of nature from the 
living activity and presence of God, beyond the first impact 
which some deem to have been actually necessary to get the 
vast machine under way. And yet Emil du Bois-Reymond 
makes the origin of motion the second of the seven world- 
problems. t He suggests that we try to think of a primitive 
condition in which not any cause has as yet acted upon matter, 
so that with reference to motion our sense of necessary cause is 
left without any further regressive quest. We then picture 
to our minds an infinite time in the past when matter lay 
motionless and was uniformly distributed in infinite space. 
Since a supernatural impact does not fit into his world-view, 
there is lacking sufficient ground for the first movement. If 
on the other hand matter is represented as having been eter- 
nally in motion, then from the very outstart the effort to under- 
stand this point wholly fails. He declares that to him the 
difficulty seems transcendental. But he goes on to tell us that 
once matter has begun to move, universes can arise. Under 
proper conditions, which we can imitate as little as we can 


* Rudolf Goldscheid, “ Zur Ethik des Gesamtwillens,” p. 213. 
+ “Ueber die Grenzen des Naturerkennens,” und “Die Sieben Welt- 
raethsel,” Zwei Vortraege, Leipzig, 1903, Seite 83. 
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those that give being to innumerable inorganic processes, a 
peculiar state of the dynamic equilibrium of matter, which we 
call life, may have occurred. He repeats and insists that if 
we admit a supernatural act, one such act would suffice for the 
creation of moving matter. At all events we would need only 
one creative day. The tentative admission of one creative 
day is fatal to the theory of a closed universe. It is a petitio 
principii. If matter is not eternal, and a supernatural impact 
is necessary to originate motion, the admission certainly pos- 
sesses sufficient force to sweep away the foundation of any 
antichristian monism whatsoever, materialistic or idealistic. 
Following the same channel of thought, Fichte in his day de- 
clared that the question: how ideas, as the determinations of 
intelligence, may either transform themselves into matter, or 
modify the already given matter, in the not much more reason- 
able architectonic system, in which an eternally self-existent 
matter is merely shaped and modelled, has yet to receive the 
first word of intelligible solution. The difficulty which con- 
fronts the students and thinkers of this order grows directly 
out of the “lump theory ” of matter. Weisse says the chem- 
ical elements come forth from God, and are not independent of 
God, as Hegel taught, but dependent upon Him.* The dis- 
tinction is fundamental between Theism and Pantheism. The 
mystery that envelops the ultimate constitution of matter is 
still further shown by recent experiments and discoveries. Sir 
Oliver Lodge concludes his Romanes lecture on “ Modern 
Views of Matter” with these words: “ Inside an atom there 
exist both attractive and repulsive forces. The resolution of 
an atom into its electron constituents, and the aggregation of 
these constituents into fresh atoms, are both perfectly think- 
able. All we have to do is to ascertain by careful investiga- 
tion what really happens; and my experience has led me to 
feel sure of this—that whatever hypotheses and speculations 
we may frame, we can not exceed the reality in genuine 
wonder; and I believe that the simplicity and beauty of the 


* Weisse, “ Philosophische Dogmatik,” Vol. I., p. 703. 
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truth concerning even the material universe, when we know it, 
will be such as to elicit feelings of reverent awe and adora- 
tion.””* 

It must be acknowledged that the theistic conception of the 
world encounters many difficulties in the effort to fathom the 
meaning in every particular, of living nature. How one shall 
interpret the long paleozoic age, the appearance of amphi- 
bians, reptiles, and saurians, and a host of other monsters, of 
which the hippopotamus and rhinosceros are survivals; how 
one shall account for the existence of poisons and disease-breed- 
ing microbes and miasms, and the innumerable ailments com- 
mon to man and beast, are questions which can not be easily 
answered. But materialism is wholly impotent to solve the 
problem satisfactorily. The deadly Stipa grass, for example, 
found in nearly one hundred varieties in the vast plain which 
extends from Patagonia to Bahia, and elsewhere in South 
America, seems to lend color of truth to the idea that nature 
in wild and primitive conditions runs riot almost endlessly, 
without any apparent purpose worth while. To revive the 
doctrine of demonism in nature to explain strange and vicious 
forms of life, would only help to reawaken superstitions which 
were the curse of our forefathers. How can one brew these 

*Sir Oliver Lodge, “Modern Views of Matter,” Smithsonian Report, 


* 1903. 


Sir Alfred Russel Wallace, the last surviving member of the group of 
epochmaking English scientists, Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall and Huxley, 
in his great work: Man’s Place in the Universe, by arguing, with the 
help of the new astronomy, that this earth is the only habitable and 
inhabited globe in the siderial universe, essentially reaffirms the teach- 
ing of Holy Scripture as originally understood. The fact that the 
sun is placed at one of the foci of the earth’s orbit, may in the minds 
of some modify, but does not in reality change the relation which the 
older view sustains, from the standpoint of science, to the theological 
problems involved. (See p. 259.) 

Sir Alfred, though firm in his maintenance of the law of variation by 
natural selection, does not endorse the idea that this is a closed uni- 
verse. He differs from Mr. Darwin in his theory of matter, and the 
origin and nature of consciousness. He holds that there exist other 
universes higher than the one with which we are associated for a time— 
universes of an ethereal nature, and glorious beyond belief. 
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essences and types out of cosmic mist?* It must be confessed 
that Mr. Darwin has made important contributions to the ex- 
planation of many of the phenomena of nature, so that classi- 
fications in biological science have not only been greatly im- 
proved, but revolutionized and simplified since his day. Yet 
all this does not suffice to overthrow the argument from design, 
nor to disprove design in nature as the manifestation of a 
supreme and overruling Intelligence. In his recent and valu- 
able contribution to the history of science, Thompson says: 
“In ending this review whose point is its inconclusiveness, let 
us once more emphasize that while the general idea of evolu- 
tion stands more firmly than ever as a reasonable modal inter- 
pretation of nature, there is great uncertainty in regard to the 
factors in the evolution process. How do variations arise? 
In what proportion are they continuous or discontinuous, 
definite or indefinite? How far is natural elimination dis- 
criminate? To what extent is isolation demonstrable? Be- 
fore these, and a score of similar questions we stand not less 
expectant, but perhaps less confident, than the evolutionists of 
a third of a century ago. It is not that we are where we were 
thirty years since ; it is rather that we have become more aware 
of our ignorance and of the complexity of the problem.”+ 


III. Tue Acrvat Arrtirupe or Evoivrion in THE Nar- 
ROWER SENSE Towarp CuHriIsTIAN THEISM. 


The Scriptures teach that man was created in the likeness 
of God. Darwin declares that man, with all his exalted 
powers, still bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of 
his lowly origin, { and that he descended from a hairy, tailed 
quadruped, probably arboreal in its habits, § and an inhabitant 

* “ How is the memory continued from generation to generation in the 
butterfly, where parent sees not its offspring, nor offspring its parent?” 


(M. E. Kleckner, professor of chemistry and geology, H. U.) 

+ Thompson, “ Progress of Science in the Century,” p. 440, Aberdeen, 
1902. 

t “ Descent of Man,” p. 613. 

2 “ Descent of Man,” p. 603. 
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of the old world. Haeckel shares this view, and neither he nor 
Darwin are in the least disturbed in their conclusions by the 
fact that anatomically there exists a striking contrast and dis- 
tinction between the ape and man, and that at least four 
undiscovered intermediate groups are necessary to complete 
the passage from marsupials to man, supposing that such 
transitions ever were possible.* Neither the pithecoid man of 
Haeckel, nor the primitive man of Spencert ever existed. 

But this phase of the theory of evolution, relative to man’s 
origin, is less important than the claim that the difference 
between animal instinct and human reason is one of degree 
only. Forel, docent in the Munich School for Higher Instruc- 
tion, says: “ All the peculiarities of the human soul can be 
derived from the peculiarities of the souls of the higher 
animals, and all the peculiarities of the souls of the higher 
animals can be derived from those of the lower animals.’ 
But we submit that the case is not proved merely by descrip- 
tive comparison between the psychical manifestations of in- 
sects and animals with the mental life of man, even in a 
savage state. The mere declaration of such a possibility does 
not prove that the derivation ever has occurred or will occur. 
As far as safe knowledge and investigation extend, the animal 
has fixed limitations which it can never pass. Hence, if the 
human soul is as lowly in origin as its bodily frame, we can 
not speak of sin, of moral evil, of spiritual rebellion against 
God, in the world, and the fall of man is a myth. We need 
not wonder, then, at the assertion that the belief in God is 
neither innate nor instinctive in man, but arises in his mind 
after long continued culture.§ How this process of culture 
began is not adequately explained. Hence we are to conclude 


* Quatrefages, “The Human Species,” pp. 106-108. An able discus- 
sion of this problem, mediating and conciliatory, is found in Wallace’s 
“Natural Selection and Tropical Nature,” pp. 167-185. 

+ Kellogg, “The Genesis and Growth of Religion,” p. 64. 

t Forel, “ Psychical Faculties of Ants and Some Other Insects,” Smith- 
sonian Report, 1903. 

§ “Descent of Man,” p. 607. 
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that mankind never possessed an original God-consciousness, 
which could be either lost or further unfolded. Darwin him- 
self would rather have descended from an heroic ape or an 
altruistic baboon, than from brutal aboriginal man.* Whence 
came the superstitions and wickednesses of mankind? Are 
they an altogether unaccountable wilderness in the realm of 
mind, corresponding to the free course of untamed nature in 
prehistoric times, when monsters and miasms flourished in the 
Reptilian Age? The conclusion does not harmonize with the 
Word of God. Dr. Herman Rust, the writer’s sainted father, 
taught that man originally possessed all the capabilities and 
powers necessary to meet the demand of the highest moral 
rectitude. He might, in that distant day, have succeeded in 
conquering the environment of nature so as to make him as 
much a master as he is now in civilized lands, of the comforts 
and conveniences of life. But he wasted his energies in war- 
fare, immorality, superstition, and idolatry. Thus we may 
say that his original powers of understanding and research 
soon became darkened, resulting in the atrophy of the supreme 
functions of the soul, or in a sense remained latent for ages 
because of the hereditary reign of ignorance, degeneracy, 
sensuality, and wickedness. f 

Miracle, even in the best sense of the word, has no place in 
the scheme of evolution. When Mr. Darwin says: “ As all 
the living forms of life are the lineal descendants of those 
which lived long before the Cambrian period, we may feel cer- 
tain that the ordinary succession by generation has never once 
been broken, and that no cataclysm has desolated the whole 
world,” he not only rejects the historic background and 
ethical significance of the Noachian flood tradition, but puts 
God entirely out of the domain of nature. This declaration 


* “Descent of Man,” p. 613. 

¢ For a telling criticism, in defense of the Christian doctrine of sin, 
of Huxley’s admission concerning the “infinite wickedness ” of mankind 
for thousands of years, and his confession that the study of history is 
“unutterably saddening” in its effect, see Dr. George P. Fisher’s “ Na- 
ture and Method of Revelation,” p. 152. 
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also excludes Him from history, because it involves the denial 
of the special mission of the Hebrews, the Incarnation of our 
Lord, and His atoning sacrifice. Thus there never has been a 
self-revelation of God in history, any more than in the mind 
and life of man. At the last, Darwin does not deny the belief 
in immortality, but he deals with it superficially, and dismisses 
it with a vague generalization. If this is a closed universe, 
then, though a spiritual world may exist, communication from 
that realm can never be received by anyone here. The con- 
clusion culminates in the rejection of the objective spiritual 
phenomena of the New Testament, especially the after-resur- 
rection appearances of our Lord, and their bearing upon the 


future state of man. - 
Tirrin, OHIO. 











ITI. 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
BY THE REV. J. W. SANTEE, D.D. 


One of the great problems, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, demanding consideration from every well-wisher of good 
morals and affecting the permanence of society, is that of 
marriage and divorce. The idea of marriage is the basis of 
society, but frequently unhappy marriages have so disturbed 
the social order that measures have been proposed to preserve 
the original purpose of this sacred institution. But the appli- 
cations for divorce seem to be on the increase and it is not 
strange that the public is alarmed when confronted with the 
fact, “ that, according to the report of A. M. Pond, who is in 
charge of the taking of the divorce census of Chicago, forty 
thousand divorces in twenty years, an average of two thousand 
a year, are the figures for that city, and for tabulating which, 
twenty-two clerks are now at work. Chicago leads the 
country, New York being second, with twenty, and Phila- 
delphia next, with fifteen.” It is clearly evident that many 
matches and marriages were not made in heaven, and because 
of the frequent failures, numberless ways and means have 
been resorted to to break the bonds and set the parties free 
for another experiment in marrying. That this is wrong is 
keenly felt by the public moral sense. Since the evil is on the 
increase, the courts have begun to block the way and make the 
divorce mill grind finer and slower. At Wilkesbarre “ the 
court decreed that in the future all hearings in divorce cases 
shall be public. The court appointed six examiners to hear 
testimony in these cases, and these men sit regularly in an open 
court.” At Pittsburg the judges of the Allegheny County 
courts made a ruling that there should be no more secret 
divorces in said county, that all papers must be filed and all 
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hearings held in the open. No wonder that the stones began 
to ery out when (August 23) “Justice McLean, in the Su- 
preme Court to-day, handed down decisions in sixty-five cases 
of divorce, breaking all records, besides dismissing twenty 
suits, and granted interlocutory decrees in forty-five, and in 
addition has eight cases before him yet to be decided.” It 
seems an easy thing, even for some trifling cause, to obtain a 
decree, annuling the marriage relation, thereby wronging one 
or the other of the party interested, and cases are on record 
where the ink on the paper decreeing the divorce was scarcely 
dry before another contract was entered into, as if such pro- 
ceedings were not to be classed with the scandalous. Will 
any one say that the good order of society is not thereby af- 
fected, good morals depreciated, the peace of the home broken 
up, or at least seriously invaded? These are facts clearly 
showing that the marriage relation in the beginning of this 
century is not held as sacred as in former years, and that we 
are, therefore, confronted with “a condition” which is far- 
reaching and full of menace. 

In discussing this subject our aim will be to do so from a 
Christian standpoint, using as a base “The Elements of 
Christian Science,” by William Adams, S.T.P., whose system 
is biblical, though it may be at variance on some points with 
the trend of thinking on this important subject in our day. 

I. What is marriage? It is defined “as a mutual and vol- 
untary compact, properly based on mutual regard and affec- 
tion and suitably ratified, to live together as husband and wife, 
until separated by death” (Standard Dictionary). Again, 
“ Christian marriage is the internal fusion of two human be- 
ings, so that each may supplement the other and both be joined 
by mutual self-devotion in a perfect unity of life and will.” 
As thus defined, “ marriage constitutes two persons into one 
family, and it is a permanent relation between two persons, 
opposite in sex... ‘ till death us do part’ ” (Porter, “ Moral 
Science”). It is clear, if it is thus constituted, that no hu- 
man legislation can ever dissolve it. The Roman Church 
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places marriage among the seven sacraments. That church 
takes high ground. For the good of the family and society 
she always insisted on the doctrine as Christian and as very 
simple, viz., “one with one exclusively and forever.” The 
passions of men rebel against such a doctrine and would un- 
doubtedly have trampled the marriage relation under foot, had 
they not met this insurmountable barrier in the church. 
“ Neither promises nor threats could move Rome, for she placed 
it under the august shade of religion, a real sacrament, and 
thereby raised it above the stormy atmosphere of the passions 
of men” (Balmes, “Lec.”). In the Protestant Church, 
where faith still exists and the pregnant words of the Apostle, 
“this is a great mystery,” are not wholly stripped of the 
mystical, marriage, though not regarded a sacrament in the 
Roman sense, is still conceived as partaking of the sacramental 
—a mystery, in which the union of two persons becomes one 
humanity. The ideal of marriage then is a sacred indis- 
soluble union of two persons in one humanity. 

II. Man’s ideal state, according to the Scriptures, is realized 
in marriage. In Gen. 2:18-24, Jehovah said, “It is not 
good that man should be alone. I will make him a help- 
meet for him. . . . Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife; and they shall be one 
flesh.” In this passage we have the true conception of man, 
one with one. On this point we have some interesting fables. 
“ The soul of man and woman,” says an ancient Greek fable, 
“was originally one: it was then divided by Jove into two 
portions, half to one body and half to the other: and hence the 
one soul, with instinctive patience, seeks its lost half and will 
wander over the world for it, and, if united with it, shall be 
happy, if not, miserable.” “Behold,” say the Cabalists— 
those Jewish retailers of absurd philosophy and foolish wisdom 
—“man was originally one, both soul and body, the Ish 
Kadmon, or primitive created being, and then God sepa- 
rated them and man fell.” However absurd these fables 
are, there is a faint suspicion “of an intimate relation 
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of unity which the masculine character bears to the femi- 
nine.” The oneness, as in Gen. 2, and the trend of these 
fables, has its foundation in the nature of man and the law 
of God, for it is not good for man to be alone. When we con- 
sider the relation between man and woman, it is evident “ that 
one is complemental to the other, that one is the counterpart 
to the other, that which renders it perfect.” The faculties in 
the sexes are similar and yet, in fact, differ, and “ you speak 
of masculine qualities and also of feminine,” both, however, 
uniting in unity—agreeably to the nature of man and the law 
of God. They twain become one flesh—one humanity. On 
this fact—this principle—the ancient laws relating to mar- 
riage are based. The Roman law says: “ Marriage is the 
union of a man and woman, constituting an united habitual 
course of life, never to be separated.” Again, “ a partnership 
of the whole life, a mutual sharing in all rights, human and 
divine.” The English law goes further, and considers the 
husband and wife as one person. Hence the following conse- 
quences: “ A man cannot grant anything to his wife by a 
legal act; this would be a covenant with himself. The hus- 
band is bound to provide for his wife. Husband and wife 
are not allowed to be evidence for or against each other, for no 
one can be a witness in his own cause.” Is not all this in full 
accord with Gen. 2:24, and does it not point to a union of the 
closest and most intimate kind, between husband and wife—a 
union so closely existing that by no other words we can express 
it so well as is done by the Anglo-Saxon law: “these two indi- 
viduals make one person ” ? 

III. What is the relation thus constituted, and how does it 
affect society? The words, “they twain shall be one flesh, 
one humanity,” can never be changed. It is a mystery. 
You cannot explain the mystery, but, mysteriously, they give 
an idea of the complete man. From this we conclude: (1) 
That marriage is not a human institution, nor created by hu- 
man legislation, but divinely constituted, before any human 
legislation existed, and more than that, when once made, 
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“they twain become one humanity.” That bond can never, 
by any legislation, be unmade. No legislation can annul the 
law of God. All that human law can do is to enforce on the 
individual citizen these two laws, the innate law of nature 
and the outward law of God’s revelation. This being so, any 
one can see “ that it is not to be entered into unadvisedly or 
lightly; but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly and in 
the fear of God.” Where better than under the parental roof, 
or in the house of God, with religious rites and the blessing 
of God? Marriages so contracted, blessed of God, give us the 
base of society, on which rests the family—the home; without 
these, society must be disorderly and the social life degenerate. 
Man was not created to be alone—oneness seeks unity—hence 
a pair, husband and wife, agreeably after God’s ordering. 
This pair, with their offspring, constitute the family. Their 
dwelling is their home. It is expressly said: “ Within this 
house, there shall be one master and one mistress, one husband 
and one wife. They have given themselves mutuallly up to 
one another, so that the husband’s interests are no longer his 
but the wife’s—his pleasure, no longer his, but his wife’s; 
his profits no longer his but his wife’s; and her interests, 
profits and pleasure, no longer her own, but her husband’s, 
a mutual surrender of affections and interests by each to 
the other in the home.” Why should not this ideal be fully 
realized in every home, a world in itself? Was not this 
the original conception of this sacred and important institu- 
tion? Think of the heinousness of any person, male ‘or 
female, instrumental in breaking the peace of a home. The 
idea is so hellish that words fail to describe it. No wonder 
that a certain judge in Ohio, who made this subject a study, 
said: “that a bill making infidelity a penitentiary offence 
would be a great boon and that he personally favored such 
legislation. A term of not less than five years at hard labor 
behind stone walls, with burglars, thieves, murderers and 
embezzlers, is suggested for the man whose home has been 
broken up by a liaison, which can be proved against him, or 
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for the woman whom scandal has touched in like fashion.” 
Such punishment would not be too severe, if meted out to the 
extreme limit. 

This bond is so sacred, that because of it “a man shall 
leave his father and mother, the dearest relation, and cleave to 
his wife. It shall be an inseparable union into one huv- 
manity.” So that, as in a son, all the elements of his being 
come from the father and the mother, and the father and 
mother in him are inseparable and indiscernible, so mysteri- 
ously are the husband and wife united ‘in one flesh’ or ‘ one 
humanity.’ Such is the teaching of Scripture and such the 
law of sound ethics. 

IV. The first law pertaining to marriage must be perma- 
nence. ‘This necessarily follows from the constitution of 
man, the welfare of good society, and the law of God. 
“Those whom God has joined together let no man put 
asunder.” In the days of our Saviour, we read in Matt. 
19:39: “ There came unto-Him Pharisees, trying Him and 
saying: Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? And he said unto them, Have ye not read that He 
which made them at the beginning made them male and fe- 
male, and said: For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother and shall cleave to his wife, and they twain shall 
become one flesh. Wherefore they are no more twain but one 
flesh. What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder. They say unto him, why did Moses then com- 
mand to give a writing of divorcement and to put her away? 
He saith unto them, Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, suffered you to put away your wives, but from the be- 
ginning it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery: and whoso marrieth her 
which is put away doth commit adultery.” These are clear 
words and show that by this sacred act “the twain” are 
united in “ one flesh,” by the express and positive law accord- 
ing to the original constitution of their nature. It “ goes for 
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better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, to love and to cherish, till death us do part, according 
to God’s holy ordinance,” “ one with one exclusively and for- 
ever.” We are aware that this ideal is not realized, less in 
our day than ever before. Sin entered the realm of the 
human, inciting evil passions, desires and dispositions. The 
Saviour said: “ Moses suffered it because of the hardness of 
your hearts.” On account of the brutality of the national 
heart was the liberty of divorce politically permitted. In the 
beginning it was not so, Neither was this concession designed 
to lower the ideal of this sacred rite. ‘“‘ The purpose of giving 
a writing of divorcement was not to countenance or promote 
divorces but to lay down rules, in order to diminish their 
number by subjecting them to these rules and limitations, and 
thereby elevating the married relationship and realizing its 
idea, and in this writing of divorcement the ground of separa- 
tion should be embodied. . . . So far from having commanded 
it in general, he only suffered you individually, because of 
the hardness of your hearts” (Schaff on Matt.). How does 
this tally with the social condition of our day, when the air is 
rife with divorce and the breaking of marriage vows, when 
Justice McLean, in the Supreme Court of New York handed 
down decisions in sixty-five cases, dismissed twenty suits and 
granted interlocutory decrees in forty-five! By the grace of 
God the lust of the flesh may be subdued, the hardness and 
brutality of the heart be restrained, and the sacredness of 
marriage lifted to the plane on which it was in the beginning, 
and the institution preserved for the good of society. 

This law of permanence—a relation for life—must be in- 
sisted on. The Christian Church for ages may have been 
remiss in many things, but she always unflinchingly stood for 
the sanctity of the home and the sacredness of marriage. 
“One with one exclusively and forever”; from that no 
threats, nor anything else could drive her. How different this 
stability from that of some of the Protestant Reformers. “ As 
to whether we may have several wives,” says Luther in his 
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Commentary on Genesis, “the authority of the patriarchs 
leaves us completely free ”; and he afterwards added, “ it is a 
thing neither permitted nor prohibited, and that he does not 
decide anything thereupon ” (Balmes, p. 138). Think of the 
scandalous blot of the reformers in the case of the Landgrave 
of Hesse, of the conduct of David toward Uriah the Hittite, 
and of numberless others equally scandalous. Now, if it were 
otherwise, if this law were untrue and easily set aside, would 
not the flood-gates open widely? New reasons would be con- 
tinually sought after for breaking the bonds. Its effect can 
easily be imagined, and the untold evils which necessarily 
would follow no one can tell. Therefore the permanence of 
marriage is essential to the stability of the social order. This 
is the Christian conception, and under this inflexible rule 
many persons, both male and female, squirm and become 
restive, denying that God said “ they twain shall be one flesh.” 
Because of the “ hardness of your hearts,” a severe judgment, 
Moses suffered a bill of divorcement, and then added, “ saving 
for the cause of fornication.” Can you conceive of a sin more 
heinous, committed against a home by such an infamous act? 
Dr. Hodge says in his System of Theology: “It follows 
from the nature of marriage that next to murder, adultery is 
the greatest of all social crimes.” No sound system of ethics 
can teach otherwise. 

A system of morals, constructed on the basis of selfishness, 
may teach the law of permanence from low, sordid considera- 
tions; for example, that marriage should be permanent in 
order to preserve peace and concord between married persons 
—perpetuating interests which are common—inducing mutual 
compliance, extorted by necessity, and thereby gradually pro- 
cure to the married pair a repose and satisfaction sufficient 
for their happiness. Such a view is low enough, supremely 
selfish and devoid of the true idea of what marriage really 
means. It seems to say, “that men and women united in 
holy matrimony are as a pair of oxen united by a yoke, or of 
dogs in a double collar. They won’t kick and bite, but will 
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learn to run quietly together when they find they can’t be 
separated.” You may speak of dislike, uncongeniality and 
the numberless other reasons given for divorce, but in the face 
of all of them stands the fact of a law, declaring it indis- 
soluble, permanent, binding. All that can be done will be 
submission to a bad bargain, and, if the worst must come, 
separation—because of hardness of heart. 

To meet the true idea of marriage, it is well to understand 
what it signifies before entering it and assuming its responsi- 
bilities. We are to enter “ that holy estate,” not unadvisedly, 
but discreetly and in the fear of God. How many enter with 
such a reverent spirit! Entering it calls for the cultivation 
of the spiritual man. This is Christian, for “that holy 
estate” is the very base of good, upright, moral, noble, reli- 
gious society. It maybe said that such a conception would be 
a bar to many entering these bonds. Be it so, that might per- 
haps be a blessing to society and save it from many who only 
become ulcers and a threat to the authority of law and of 
order, and better had such never been born. “In the end 
some regulation of sexual relations in doubtful cases will have 
to come, if the race is not to deteriorate in soul and mind, 
as well as body.” 

V. Motives often influencing parties for entering matri- 
mony. These are numerous. At the best, man in his sinful 
state, is selfish, sensual. Only the life of Christ, lived by a 
man, daily, can lead into the life of love. It is true that 
many marriages are the product of pure love. But (1) this 
state may be entered from purely selfish, sensual motives. 
Water never rises higher than its source. In such a case the 
purpose will be the gratification of the sensual, living for 
pleasure, ease, enjoyment, for selfish acquisition of that 
which passeth away. How much of this there is in this age 
of commercialism. That was the condition of “heart the 
Hebrews were in, hard heartedness, hard through sensuality 
and hard through selfishness.” It is said: “ The man that 
marries for beauty, when beauty is gone, having had no higher 
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object and no loftier feeling than mere sensual admiration of 
beauty, which the Scriptures call desire or lust, why, if this 
be the object of his marriage, why should he be confined to 
one wife, why not more than one, why not the utmost lati- 
tude?” In such case, and others which might be men- 
tioned, are not the higher faculties left undeveloped, the 
passions unrestrained and is the preparation at hand which 
is needed for the consummation of the act? Or, is it not 
the hardness of the heart which influences persons, thereby 
making the sensual the end and defeating the very idea of 
marriage? (2) Motives may be purely selfish, in both the 
man and the woman. One or the other may look for greater 
comfort, for a more comfortable home, or for more money, 
more pleasure, higher standing in society. How degrading 
when marriage is entered from such low motives as these! 
What a commentary on the words of the Saviour, “ they twain 
shall be one flesh.” If that be the end for which marriage is 
entered, it is a low motive, and the prospect, pleasing to the 
eye, may deceive and fail in the end. Then disappointments 
follow and evil days surely come. Under such circumstances, 
how natural the craving for unlimited divorce, the privilege to 
make another experiment, with no concern for scripture teach- 
ing. It may be easy to eliminate from the words of the divine 
institution the mystical statement, “ they twain are one,” and 
easy for the trend of thought, which will know nothing of the 
mystical or the supernatural, to say that after all marriage is 
no more than a “ civil contract,” as one made by two parties, 
a view which is widely entertained. But it was not instituted 
by man, but by God, and what God ordered man cannot annul. 
It is therefore more than a civil contract—it is a union for 
which the constitution of man and of society call and which 
no earthly, human legislation can ever set aside. It is perma- 
nent, indissoluble, which only adultery as a cause can change, 
and that is the violation of the vow made at first. From what- 
ever source it may come, it is a crime notwithstanding, mili- 
tates against the well-being of society, and therefore the adul- 
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terer or adulteress is to be punished. The original institution 
is anterior to the law of man: anterior to the notion of con- 
tract or liability—anterior to the sense of consequences. For 
the law of God said, “ thou shalt not commit adultery.” The 
spiritual part of man, the affections, the conscience, the rea- 
son, the will, all say the same. Human legislation may so 
decree the marriage at anend. “ Still the man who is divorced 
for any other cause than adultery remains within the original 
bonds, for that is the law of Christ, whatsoever be the law of 
man; as such, it is to be accepted and believed.” There may 
be mitigating reasons entering into decisions to be made, 
which must be left to the enlightened conscience of the party 
called to decide. 

The subject is far-reaching and of immense significance to 
the social life, which may be inferred from the unrest mani- 
fested in all the Christian denominations, especially on the 
question of remarriage. Deliverances have been made on that 
question. The Episcopal Church announced “ that she will 
remarry no person who has been divorced on any ground 
whatever, even though such party be the innocent one.” The 
Roman Church upholds the marriage tie as indissoluble, never- 
theless claims two things: (1) Power to annul a marriage, or 
rather to declare it void ab initio, (2) power to dispense with 
certain hindrances to marriage. The Roman Church always 
stood firm in reverence for the Christian home, hence the law 
of consanguinity. The “horror naturalis” of carnal inter- 
course with one’s own flesh and blood underlies all these im- 
pediments. From Cardinal Gibbons, this note of warning, 
on the subject of marriage and divorce, recently spoken, is 
added: “ Divorce is wrong, radically wrong. There can be no 
excuse for it. It is not a thing to be approached with any- 
thing of sentimental consideration. It must be dealt with 
seriously, harshly, if need be. It is impossible for me to con- 
template, with anything of complacency, the thought of the 
wrong inflicted upon the children of divorced parents. Mar- 
riage is not only a holy estate of itself, but the obligations it 
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imposes are not to be lightly assumed nor lightly cast aside. 
When there are children the idea of divorce of the parents 
becomes insupportable. In this country there are many chil- 
dren whose parents have been divorced and remarried. There 
are married divorcees, with two, sometimes three former hus- 
bands living, with whom they frequently come into contact. 
That such a condition can be permitted to exist bears more of 
menace, in my opinion, than any other evil of the present day. 
There is nothing more shameful than the exhibition, now so 
common, of a colony of men and women clustered together in 
the towns of South Dakota waiting to comply with the farcical 
laws of that state, which makes divorce so easy. If a single 
law could be framed, covering the entire United States, the 
number of divorces granted annually would be materially 
reduced.” 

Probably, in the near future, from efforts now made, a uni- 
form divorce law may be submitted to the legislatures of the 
different states for consideration. For the regulation of this 
important subject does not belong to the national government, 
but must be reached through the action of the states. As the 
matter now stands, persons may remain legally married in 
one state while divorced in another. An elaborated and care- 
fully drawn statute for the annulment of marriage and for 
divorce was prepared in February last, at a congress of dele- 
gates on divorce, held at Washington, which is now under con- 
sideration and probably will be submitted to the legislatures 
of the different states for action. From the Independent of 
August 23 we take the closing part of this paper. Toward its 
close occur these words: “ It is of no use to argue against both 
reason and the Bible, against all divorces” (to which we 
demur). There can be no truce with impure morals—none 
striking at the root of order and good society. What we need 
is purity in the home—society lifted to a higher plane of 
morals—the sanctity of the marriage tie fully respected, and 
the man or woman, guilty of unfaithfulness, bringing dis- 
grace on the one or the other, should be branded and driven 
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from decent society—ostracised, bearing on his or her person 
the “ scarlet letter.” No rebuke can be given sufficiently strong 
to express the heinousness of marital infidelity and no penance 
can atone for such a nefarious sin. Whatever laws may be 
enacted or action taken, such can never annul the solemn 
declaration made at the marriage, “ they twain are one flesh,” 
and you can only say, because of the hardness of the heart is 
such action taken and allowed. Reason and the Bible stand 
forever opposed. 

Now as to the statute to be proposed: “The proposed 
statute has to do with three forms of separation: first, annul- 
ment of marriage; second, full divorce from the bonds of 
marriage; and third, separation, or divorce from bed and 
board. The latter is not a full divorce, and does not allow 
remarriage.” 

“ By the annulment of marriage is meant the declaration 
that the pretended marriage was never valid, and is so de- 
clared. The causes allowed for annulment are incurable im- 
potency, not known at the time of marriage to the one apply- 
ing for annulment; consanguinity or affinity within degrees 
of relationship; proof that either party had a husband or wife 
living at the time of marriage; fraud or coercion, unless mar- 
riage had been confirmed by injured party; incurable insanity 
at the time of marriage, provided the other party was ignorant 
of it, and the fact that either party is under the age of consent 
(sixteen for males and fourteen for females) and has not con- 
firmed the marriage after reaching age of consent.” 

“Divorce from the bonds of matrimony, allowing remar- 
riage, is limited to the following conditions: adultery, bigamy, 
conviction for crime, after the imprisonment of the guilty 
party for two years (or one year in the case of an indeterm- 
inate sentence) ; extreme cruelty, endangering life or health, 
or such intolerable indignities as compel the parties to live 
apart; wilful desertion for two years, accompanied by cruel 
treatment or indignities which render life intolerable and 
compel separation, or neglect to provide for the family.” 
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Divorce from bed and board, such as the Roman Church 
allows, as it does the annulment of marriage, are for the same 
causes, except that bigamy and conviction of crime are omitted 
and hopeless insanity is added. These provisions give relief 
to those who do not believe in or do not desire an absolute 
divorce. 

The entire statute as drawn up is a very long and elab- 
orate one. It describes the proper proceeding and the proper 
defences against a petition for divorce. It provides that trials 
for divorce shall not be secret, but in public; and also—a very 
important provision—that when a divorce is granted it shall 
not be finally in force for a full year, which will act as a bar 
against hasty divorces for the sake of another marriage; and 
it is especially provided that marriage will not be allowed 
with a co-respondent. Nor can divorce be allowed in one 
state for an offence committed in another state in which the 
offence is not allowed as an occasion for divorce. The provi- 
sions for a real residence in the state are very carefully 
drawn. What the results will be with regard to this legisla- 


tion remains to be seen. 
Fort WASHINGTON, Pa. 














IV. 
THE SACRED AND THE SECULAR. 
BY THE REV. E. E. EMHOFF. 


Historically the objects of life have been divided into two 
classes. There are those things which have reference to tem- 
poral as opposed to things eternal, which pertain to this life 
as opposed to the life to come. These are known as secular 
things. There is on the other hand that which is considered 
as spiritual and devoted to religious uses. This is what con- 
stitutes the sacred, the divine side of life. A child studying 
the history of his native land is studying secular, profane, 
history. The child studying the history of religion, the his- 
tory of Israel, the history of Christianity, is studying sacred 
history. Ministration at the altar and at divine worship is a 
sacred calling. Service in other spheres of life is secular. 
An act of worship at the sanctuary on the Lord’s day is a 
sacred act. Attentiveness to the duties of life in the field, 
shop, office, study or home is secular—good, indeed, but not 
entitled to the distinction of being called sacred. It is to be 
observed that the line of demarcation between the sacred and 
the secular is not identical with that drawn between good and 
evil. 

While an historic fact deserves respect because it is history, 
the right of inquiry into the moral and spiritual value of such 
a fact can be denied no one. Inquiry into the rise of this 
habit of conduct labeling would be a very interesting study. 
No doubt the religious and cosmic views of men have been 
important elements in the history of its formation. Perhaps 
no one would challenge the statement that all things are sacred 
that God has, or has had, anything to do with. If this be 


granted it follows that the idea of God and of his relation to 
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the world, largely influence those who feel called upon to 
divide life into the sacred and the secular. The conception of 
God as a being whose habitation is heaven or some supermun- 
dane place, is one that is familiar. The complementary con- 
ception of the world as the handiwork of God, once belonging 
to Him by right of manufacture, but now chiefly owned and 
controlled by Satan by right of conquest, is another idea 
that was common. Now humanity being on the enemy’s 
ground, the problem for God was, how to rescue the captive 
race. A momentous business transaction takes place between 
God, who has been humiliated and robbed of his creation, 
and Satan, who poses as a conqueror. The difficulty finally 
resolves itself into the movement of having humanity with- 
draw itself from Satan’s sinful domain. The highest ambi- 
tion of those aspiring to sainthood was to get out of the world. 
Had they lived in the enlightened age of the twentieth century, 
they might have committed suicide; but living in the dark 
ages, the only alternative was to curtail life by the religiously 
legitimate ways of fasting, exposure, isolation and filth and 
other inhuman devices. For one who substantially enter- 
tained and cherished such ideas of God and the world it was 
natural to reach the conclusion that all earthly life, whether 
political, social or domestic, is secular, not to say irreligious. 
Earmarks of this view of life are to be found on many of the 
problems of modern life. The separation between the sacred 
and secular affairs of life has ever centered around the idea 
of salvation. According as this view of life has been accepted 
or rejected, salvation has been looked upon in two ways. <A 
man may be saved out of the world, that is apart from society, 
much as you would rescue a drowning man from a whirlpool ; 
or salvation may include both the man and society. He may 
be saved in his worldly environment. The first idea implies 
that man must be removed from society if he would be saved. 
His only hope of salvation lies in ultimately getting out of a 
sinful world. The other idea of salvation is that men are to 
retire only from that which is sinful; that they are to continue 
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in society as saved beings and to carry with them into social, 
industrial ard practical life the world-reforming spirit of re- 
ligion. Viewed from the attitude of the saved toward God 
and heaven, the one may be called vertical salvation. Viewed 
from the attitude toward society the other may be called lateral 
salvation. In the former case, the chief thought that men 
have in mind when they are being saved is to go to heaven. 
In the latter case, though there is a longing for the enjoyment 
of the heavenly life, the chief aim is to live a saved life of 
service among fellow men. In the latter view, the question 
is not, “ Lord, when shall I receive my crown?” but, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” 

The former and earlier view of salvation enabled one to be 
very dutiful in religious exercises; but anything but moral 
in his associations with men. It led to a divorce between 
morality and religion, so aptly described by the prophet 
Isaiah, “ Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 
hateth: they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear them. 
And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes 
from you: yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear; 
your hands are full of blood.” There was a time when men 
could pray like gods and at the same time live like devils, and 
yet at their funerals have the religious world represented eager 
to canonize them as: saints. The historic character of the 
priest who was also a duke is familiar to you all. When called 
to account by his friend for his gross injustice and shocking 
immorality he replied: “ When I do these wicked things, I do 
them as a duke, not as a priest.” But the friend retorted 
with the dilemma: “ If the devil comes for the duke what will 
become of the priest?” Is it any wonder that under such a 
state of affairs, there should be a desire for a separation be- 
tween church and state? Is it any wonder that to-day we 
have the anomalous study of the relation between religion and 
ethics? So accustomed is the world to this separation that it 
passes as good form for well-meaning men to sneer at the 
moral profession of those outside of the church. It makes 
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the heart of the believer in the spotless purity and matchless 
sublimity of the ethical life of Jesus sink in dismay to think 
that reason should ever have been given to doubt the essential 
inherence of sound morality in the religious views of Jesus. 

God’s method of educating the race in the kindergarten 
period of its moral and spiritual life, is sometimes understood 
to imply the bestowal of divine sanction upon a division of 
nations, time, place, and means, into sacred and secular. 
There is no higher testimonial of the greatness of God’s wis- 
dom, than the marvelous aptness of his ways and means to 
accomplish his ends. If people are morally too weak to 
endure the temptations that come to them from associations ; 
it is a sound principle of education to regard it a contamina- 
tion to mingle in domestic, social and business life with a 
gentile. When people have not advanced to the point of ap- 
preciation of the virtue of hallowing all times and seasons with 
holy living, it is wise to have them do the next best thing and 
so keep one day in seven. Until men could advance to the 
point where they could learn that all property is a God-given 
trust, it was good for God to teach them that a tenth belongs 
to the Lord. If for the brutish hardness of heart, men are 
morally too blind to see that monogamy is the only decent 
home life, it was better for the Almighty to compromise with 
them on a harem, than to let free-love have its hellish course. 
But a Christian era is capable of better things. 

When a race is approaching the manhood of its spiritual 
life, God expects men to put away childhood expediences. We 
have long since learned with Saint Peter, that that which God 
has cleansed, no man should call common or unclean. We 
have been with him to the home of the distinguished Gentile 
and have learned with him, somewhat to our surprise, that 
God is no respecter of persons or nations, but that in every 
nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted with Him. Through the great prototype of our salva- 
tion in the person and character of Jesus, we have learned, 
that there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
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free, for all are to be one in Christ. We have learned from 
the lips of Jesus that the time shall come, yea, now is, when 
men shall worship God neither in this mountain nor in that, 
but that they must worship Him in spirit and in truth. We 
have learned to use all time and property in hallowed ways, 
and for hallowed purposes. We have learned that the home, 
the community, the nation, educational facilities, are sacred 
institutions. We have learned that everything that makes 
men better, spiritually, morally, intellectually, and physically, 
is sacred, and used of God as a means of grace for the salva- 
tion of immortal souls. 

However, while the division between the sacred and secular 
has been gradually passing away with the dawn of higher 
revelations of God and of his relation to the world, the un- 
happy discriminating process is still carried into many im- 
portant departments of life. Chief among these is the realm 
of intellectual life. The time is not behind us a half century 
when a prayer of gratitude that the clergyman’s back had 
never rubbed against the walls of an institution of learning, 
was considered a happy prelude to a sermon. 

Thanks to progress for the decline of such seasons of 
prayer. Still it is not a settled question yet whether the mind 
can be safely placed on the side of the sacred. The fact that 
many of the best things in modern life are the result of intel- 
lectual progress and of mental activity does not seem to count 
in the matter. When men begin to think freely and express 
themselves thus there arises a deep-seated suspicion from 
many quarters. The fact that this suspicion usually arises 
first from religious bodies, lends significance to the situation, 
and deserves most careful treatment. The suspicion is of long 
standing and must be classed with the habits that are known 
in the scientific world as instinctive. It is especially sensi- 
tive and responsive to the stimulus of investigation of the 
origin of things, discovery and disclosure of things new and 
unusual. It has often darkened the pages of history and 
enriched the world in martyrs to truth. While it no longer 
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wields the executioner’s axe it is still at the old stand doing 
business in branding pioneers of thought as heretics. Is it 
any wonder that leaders of thought have from time immemorial 
been slow to repose confidence in utterances emanating from 
religious bodies? The Copernican system of astronomy is all 
but universally accepted as true, while the Ptolemaic system 
is set aside as false. Yet the latter was once a heritage of the 
Church that was so essential to saving faith that to hint a 
doubt of its truthfulness jeopardized a man’s head. It seems 
strange indeed, that reason, the agent through whom so much 
good comes to the world, should be refused a place among those 
things upon which God has placed his approval. 

Perhaps the reason for the attitude of suspicion toward all 
truth that has not been fortunate enough to be canonized is 
the tendency to look upon the work of God as finished in the 
ages of the past. The creation of the world out of nothing 
was begun and finished in six days. Here the energy of God 
is exhausted, it rests. The Spirit of God emptied himself into 
the minds of a few choice souls of old. Work and thought 
that do not tally with primitive energy of hand and mind may 
not claim a place among the orthodox and canonical. The 
work of post-creation days is to enjoy what is finished ; man is 
not to produce, but to think within the thought of the men of 
the past. If we were Hindoos, we might call it the worship 
of spiritual ancestors. This line of thought militates against 
the idea of the immanence of God. There is no service such 
immanence could render the world, unless it were to help 
mortals with free-thinking afflictions to develop the spirit of 
fealty to the suzerain of stereotyped thought. Neither the 
Bible nor the cumulative experiences of races, would lead us 
to believe that the revelation or discovery of truth is confined 
to any special time or race. 

In creation and in the revelation of truth as in all things 
else, God is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. The 
inspiration of God, and his presence in the world are not 
ancient history. The receptivity of men’s minds for God and 
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for all that is sacred, is ever enlarging. There are yet many 
things that he longs to tell the race but as in the case of the 
first disciples, we cannot bear them now. All that is sinless 
is sacred, divine. Truth is divine, wherever it is found, and 
regardless of the man who utters it. If we should find a great 
truth stated in the writing of Tennyson, that tallies in all its 
parts with a truth stated in the Bible, is there any reason why 
we should regard the truth expressed by Tennyson as secular 
truth? Is there any reason why we should believe that the 
author of the Biblical truth is inspired and that Tennyson 
is not? Is there any reason for believing that the Spirit has 
lost his truth-revealing function? Is not truth lodged in the 
mind and heart the basis for the acceptance of man on the 
part of God? God dwells in the hearts of men. All are 
sacred in His sight. Righteousness is righteousness wherever 
it exists, whether in the farmer, the mechanic, the physician, 
the lawyer, or the preacher. Righteousness is always at par, 
whether in the life of the Hindoo or in that of the Christian. 
Righteousness is always acceptable with God, regardless of 
nationality, rank or profession, of the one who possesses it. 

In the light of the history of this line of cleavage between 
the sacred and secular in life, has not the time come to ques- 
tion seriously the moral and religious soundness of such a 
separation? Has not much of the inspiration of life been 
barred from the lives of laymen, because they have felt the 
absence of the sacred in their vocation? Is not the conscious- 
ness that he is under His guidance doing the work of God, the 
chief source of encouragement and inspiration, to the min- 
ister? May we not believe that divine interest, divine im- 
manence includes all legitimate relations of life? Might not 
the service that laymen alone can render in the work of the 
Kingdom be infinitely increased, if they could deeply and 
sincerely realize that God works in and through them in their 
vocations to accomplish his work ? 

It must be somewhat discouraging for the statesman, the 
lawyer, the physician, the merchant, the artisan, the teacher, 
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the farmer, the mother in the home, to feel that their respec 
tive vocations are secular, worldly. Does it seem to be a truth 
in keeping with the spirit of Jesus, that when the farmer 
has united with his household at the family altar and crosses 
the threshold to go to his day’s toil, he is leaving the sacred 
behind and is going to that which is secular? Is he the only 
party toiling in the field? Who is it that provides the life- 
principle, that gives the rain and the gracious sunshine? 
There is another laborer in the field. It is God. God and 
the husbandman are co-laborers in the realization of the morn- 
ing family prayer, “ Gives us this day our daily bread.” His 
calling is sacred; for all that God hallows by his presence is 
sacred. 

When Jesus came to the world as the Savior, he came as a 
child in the home; he sanctified parenthood, he hallowed the 
home. When he toiled day by day in the shop, he placed the 
seal of sanctity upon all honest toil. When he mingled with 
the publican and sinner to such an extent that he was accused 
of the crime of being their friend, he broke down the wall of 
race distinctions and claimed the world as his very own. 
When he healed the lame, the blind, the impotent, the leper, he 
anointed the healing forces of nature. When he proclaimed 
himself the truth, he sanctified reason, the agent for the appre- 
hension of truth. When Jesus said, “ Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world: for I was an hungered and ye gave 
me meat; I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger 
and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick and 
ye visited me; I was in prison and ye came unto me,”—when 
the Savior uttered these words, He sanctified service and 
made love of fellowmen the essence of true spiritual life. 

No phase of life lies beyond the range of His saving power: 
heart, soul, body and mind are objects of His redemptive work. 
All legitimate vocations are spheres of divine life and agents 
of divine providence. There is no gentile so degraded, no 
island so distant as to fall outside of the scope of salvation in 
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Christ. At every point in life he touched humanity and 
wherever he moved there radiated from His presence sacred 
power. I do not plead for less sanctity in religion, but I 


do plead for the sacredness of all that is not sinful. 
York, Pa. 








V. 


PROHIBITION AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
BY THE REV. A. ZIMMERMAN, 8.T.D. 


Every movement has its underlying principles. There is 
either some reason or some pretense which calls it into exist- 
ence. Each organization has its character. That character 
depends largely on the underlying principles and also largely 
on the character of the men who guide and direct the move- 
ment, for it is impossible to take an active part in any move- 
ment without giving it some of our own personality and 
strengthening or weakening it according as our personal in- 
fluence and individuality have a tendency to inspire men to 
aim after the lofty and pure ideals of life, or to contaminate 
those things we touch. On the other hand we cannot fail to 
be affected in our personality and made stronger or weaker 
according to our conceptions of the work in which we are en- 
gaged. There is then a twofold influence. The one proceeds 
from the man and effects the movement in which he is engaged. 
The other is the reflex influence of the movement on the man. 
The value of the former depends on his personal character, and 
that of the latter chiefly on his own conceptions or ideas of the 
work in which he is engaged and the manner in which it should 
be carried on. But it should not be overlooked that even the 
latter is eventually the outcome of personality. So it may be 
said that man moulds and shapes the movements in which he 
takes part by his personal character. 

The world rightly judges a movement very largely by the 
men who are leading it. The underlying principles come in 
for their share of consideration. But for the majority of 
men and women principles have very little influence except 
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as they are seen in personalities, as they are seen to affect 
those who profess adherence to the principles. If the prin- 
ciples of a movement or of an organization are said to 
have a beneficent and an uplifting influence, we have a right 
to inquire whether those who accept them and who labor 
for their promotion have been beneficently affected thereby 
and whether they have been lifted to a plane of higher and 
nobler living because they have accepted them. A _ prin- 
ciple in the abstract does not appeal to the average man. 
We want to know how it works in the concrete. Thus, Paul 
preached a new doctrine to the people of his times. He 
preached the doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ Jesus, 
and announced to the world that Christ died for our sins and 
rose again from the dead for our justification, and ascended 
to the right hand of the Father for our redemption. How 
did these principles affect the man Paul? They made him 
more willing to bow at the foot of the cross, confessing his 
sins, more desirous to forsake the ways of unrighteousness, 
more ready to labor in behalf of the redemption of his fellow 
men. In short, the acceptance of these principles changed Saul 
the persecutor to Paul the preacher of the cross. John B. 
Gough accepted the principles of temperance. By accepting 
these principles he was changed from Gough the drunkard to 
Gough the “ apostle of cold water.” These principles not only 
changed his way of thinking, but also, and here is the vital 
point, his way of living. Being renewed in character, in- 
carnating the principles he advocated, John B. Gough could 
plead so eloquently with men and women to leave the vile stuff 
alone. The power of his eloquence was enhanced by the force 
of his character. 

The two institutions under consideration must be subjected 
to these principles. If the Christian church is to press its 
claims upon those who have not accepted its tenets and to hold 
its own ground, the men who lead in the church must show an 
embodiment of the principles which underlie it in the working 
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out of their own salvation from the shackles of sin and defile- 
ment. If the Prohibition party in American politics claims, 
as it does claim, that the working out of its principles in 
national affairs would regenerate the nation and free us from 
the curse of the rum traffic and with that curse removed would 
bring a new life and untold blessings to mortal man, then 
those who would be considered leaders, and followers too, must 
convince the world by the concrete example of their own 
redemption. Before we have a right to expect general accept- 
ance of our principles, we must answer the question of the 
world, What influence has Prohibition on you, has it made 
you more of a Christian gentleman, more of a loyal citizen, 
more of a patriot, a better neighbor, a more active worker in 
the advancement of God’s kingdom, under whose banner you 
are pretending to labor? Another important question which 
we are expected to answer is this, What inspiration have you 
to impart to the Prohibition movement and what inspiration 
do you carry away from it and transfer within yourself into 
the other channels of life? Here lie the strength and weak- 
ness of Prohibition and of the Christian church. Here is to 
be found the strength or weakness of every organization or 
institution. ~ 

To understand more clearly the place of Prohibition and 
the church as well as their relation, we want to see what each 
is not.as well as what each is. But we want to keep the idea 
of personality and personal influence in mind. 

In ‘this world there are misconceptions as well as concep- 
tions. ‘ But the misconceptions are not altogether on the side 
of the opponents of a movement, but often on the side of the 
friends. For this reason we want to study these two institu- 
tions from the negative and the positive sides. 

1. Prohibition is not supremely a moral issue. Some advo- 
cates of Prohibition wish to leave the impression that it is a 
moral issue. This is clearly a misconception. Prohibition is 
a political issue. When the opponents of the liquor traffic 
agitated the subject of total abstinence and set forth the 
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viciousness and evil influence of drink on men, women and 
children, there was presented a moral issue. But when the 
question was transferred into the domain of politics it became 
a political issue. A political party was formed. The shibo- 
leth of this party was and to-day is: The abolition of the liquor 
traffic. And a laudable enterprise it is indeed. But the fact 
that the question has moral bearings does not make it a moral 
issue. Moral issues must be decided outside the domain of 
politics. When once the rightness or wrongness of a question 
is accepted it becomes the duty of the politicians to act accord- 
ingly. There are other questions outside of the liquor traffic 
that have a moral bearing and are related to the moral side of 
life. But that does not make them moral issues. Temper- 
ance is a moral issue, but Prohibition is a political issue. 
This does not change its value nor its force as a reformatory 
movement. But it is reformatory only from a legal side, 
because it reforms by enacting appropriate legislation. This 
is only legal reformation, and it may or it may not have a 
moral influence. The man who does not drink simply because 
he can not obtain liquor by virtue of certain legislation, is not 
necessarily improved in morals, nor is he necessarily a better 
man; he may be a meaner man for all that he ceases to get 
drunk. Only when a man chooses the right can it be said that 
the act is moral and beneficent. Only those acts are morally 
right which result in a right choice deliberately exercised by 
the man who chooses. Men may be prevented from doing 
evil by the enforcement of appropriate legislation, which legis- 
lation is the outcome of agitation in politics, but that does not 
say that the man has been made morally better. And the en- 
actment of such legislation is the object of the Prohibition 
party. Hence, it must be regarded as a misconception of the 
true situation to maintain that Prohibition is a moual issue. 
It is a political issue pure and simple, endeavoring to bring 
about a reformation by means of political motives. This 
a political party can do, but as a party in the field of politics 
it is all that it can do. 
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2. Prohibition is not a religion but is politics. Here is the 
source of gross misconceptions and hence of a false and per- 
nicious doctrine. When a political party is made to look like 
a religious body and when the tenets of that party are exalted 
into a religious creed, it is no wonder that people begin to 
wonder what all this means and refuse to accept its precepts. 
Originally Prohibition made no such claims. It was not 
founded with any such object in view. It was not to run 
counter to the Christian religion nor was it meant to usurp 
the authority of divine revelation. But some of the leaders 
of late years have been endeavoring to inculcate the idea that 
a man can only be religious by being a Prohibitionist. In this 
way it was made to appear that Prohibition embraces the whole 
of religion, and by accepting the tenets of this party and carry- 
ing its issues to successful completion, the religious life will 
be renewed and the reign of Jesus Christ will be at hand. 
Such a doctrine would be more plausible if every Prohibi- 
tionist were a real believer in Jesus the Christ, and if they 
could show that the Word of God is utterly false when it de- 
clares that Jesus Christ is the source of all spiritual life and 
light and that we can be saved only by believing on His name. 
But it certainly is mere presumption on the part of any party 
to claim that it holds the whole truth in its hands and every- 
where else there is nothing but error and superstition. Pro- 
hibition has piaced itself on a level with the other political 
parties when it aims to accomplish an end in precisely the 
same way as these other parties accomplish theirs. They seek 
to gain adherents to their ideas and voters at the ballot box. 
So does the Prohibition party. They seek to elect legislators 
to pass laws in accordance with their views of government. 
So does Prohibition. They use their political prerogatives 
to further party ends. So does Prohibition. Prohibition 
shows more interst in purity of the home and is more keenly 
awake to the enormous evils of the rum traffic than any other 
party. Still this does not alter the real case in hand. It has 
entered the domain of politics and there it seeks to fight its 
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battles. It has organized into a political party and hence is 
a part of our politics of the day. It does in no wise supplant 
religion. Prohibitionists have need of the Christian religion 
to the same extent as the adherents of any other political party. 
They must go to heaven, if they go at all, in the same life-boat 
in which adherents of other parties go. They must believe in 
the same Christ, and are subject to the same moral laws as 
men of other parties. There is no special religious privilege 
for Prohibitionists which God does not fully accord to other 
parties. In short, Prohibition is politics and not a religion. 
You cannot be saved by virtue of your politics, simply because 
there is room for a difference of opinion on methods of govern- 
ment. We may be anxious to reach the same ends and yet 
differ as to methods. Religion must not be confused with a 
method of civic government. 

3. Prohibition is not coextensive with the kingdom of God, 
but is only one of the many political forces which may be used 
to build up the kingdom of our God. It may be that God uses 
this party to a larger extent than any other party to advance 
His intersts, and if so, it can only be the case when the men 
of this party are willing to be so used; but it must not be for- 
gotten that God can and does make no distinction among men 
simply because of political party affiliations. God looks deeper 
and farther than politics. God’s vision searches the depths 
of the depravity of the human heart and seeks to draw man 
unto Himself, regardless of any earthly affiliations in civic 
government. It is certainly a gross misconception to imagine 
that a political party as such is the kingdom of God. We may 
be able to work to better advantage in one party than in an- 
other, but where this is the case it must be because the soul is 
sustaining the closest relations possible with God and is train- 
ing itself to work along the lines of the universality of God’s 
truth. Whosoever will may come. God’s kingdom extends to 
all parties, all nations, but that does not imply that all accept 
the offered salvation. Man has no right to bound the kingdom 
of God as a school boy bounds a country when he recites his 
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geography lesson, neither is it man’s prerogative to circum- 
scribe the sphere of God’s labor among men by any human 
organizations or institutions. The mind of man is too limited 
for such work. God’s kingdom extends where He chooses to 
work. Those belong to God’s kingdom whom God is willing 
to receive. You and I are told to believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ as a condition of reception. Politics does not enter, 
except in so far as we use it as an opportunity to show our 
faith in God or our disregard for God. God’s kingdom is 
wider than any organization or institution among men. 

4, The church was not established as a political institution, 
but as one to carry on the work begun by Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ did not come into the world to take active part in party 
politics. He did come to give man a taste of a heavenly 
Father’s love so that he could manage his political as well as 
his spiritual affairs better. But the way the church is to 
accomplish its mission is not by becoming a political party or 
by saying that only a certain party is right and those who do 
not agree with this are all wrong. Jesus Christ came into the 
world because he saw that the human heart was desperately 
wicked, and because he desired to see that wicked heart re- 
newed so that it would become purified of all its perverseness, 
to take the drastic step of sacrificing his own life so that the 
heart of stone in man might become a heart of flesh. In this 
work no distinction is made in political belief. Paul tells us 
that there is neither Jew nor Greek in Christ Jesus. This, in 
modern language, would be that there is no difference between 
an Englishman and a Chinaman in the eyes of God, neither 
is the question asked whether one is a Democrat or a Repub 
lican or a Prohibitionist, all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God. The church is to take this same position. 
Man needs the church because he is a sinner and needs to be 
saved. He needs political affiliations because he has a govern- 
ment to maintain, and this should be maintained to the best 
advantage of all concerned. The church has an interest in 
good government. But good government is the natural out- 
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come of clean hearts. Poor government is the natural con- 
comitant of a depraved heart. Out of the heart are the issues 
of life. Out of the heart come things good or evil. The 
question is not so much are you a Republican or a Democrat 
or a Prohibitionist. The question is, have you a heart that is 
pure, a mind that knows heavenly things, a life that is full of 
the grace of God? Then men stand for a good government. 
The church is to look at man from the standpoint of God. 
What man needs before good government is possible is to be 
renewed in Christ Jesus. This is the fundamental require- 
ment of good, clean politics. As long as this condition is not 
supplied, I care not whether it is in the hands of Republicans 
or Prohibitionists, for in either case the depravity of the heart 
will assert itself. It is the duty of the church to point out 
the wickedness of men and point to the remedy in Christ and 
Him crucified. For this reason Christ spoke the parable of 
the leaven. The leaven operates not by means of sudden revo- 
lutions. Nevertheless, it is active from within. So is the 
government to be brought into relation with the laws of God. 
ALLIANCE, OHIO. 
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VI. 


DIARY OF LISCHY’S AND RAUCH’S JOURNEY 
AMONG THE REFORMED CONGREGATIONS 
IN PENNSYLVANIA.! 


In THE MONTH oF Frpruary, 1745. 
TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY PROF. WM. J. HINKE. 


Anno 1745, February 5th, old style, I left the dear congre- 
gation and traveled with Bro, Meinung? as far as Oley, where 
we stayed over night in the house of the blacksmith, who had 
been with us [in Bethlehem]. 

On February 6th, I visited with Bro. Meinung the old 
father Leinbach,* who was gladdened by our arrival. For 


*The original diary, in the German language, is at present preserved, 
with many similar diaries, in the extensive Moravian archives at Bethle- 
hem. The writer is particularly indebted to Mr. Robert Rau, the courte- 
ous archivist, who most freely gave him access to the valuable collections 
under his care. 

Internal evidence shows that the diary was written by the Rev. Chris- 
tian Henry Rauch. He was born at Bernburg, Germany, on July 5, 1715. 
Arrived in New York, July 16, 1740. Settled at Shekomecko, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y., to labor among the Indians, 1740-1745. Baptized the first 
converts of the Mohican Indians at Oley, Berks Co., in February, 1742. 
From 1745-1749 he was itinerant missionary among the Reformed 
churches, belonging to the “ Congregation of God in the Spirit.” Pastor 
at Lititz, 1749-1753; at Salem, N. C., 1755-1756. Labored as missionary 
among the negroes on the island of Jamaica, 1757-1763. Died there 
November 11, 1763. 

? Abraham M. Meinung came to Pennsylvania with Count Zinzendorf in 
December, 1741. He was ordained deacon in 1745. In August, 1746, he 
sailed for the island of St. Thomas, where he died in October, 1749. (See 
Abr. Reincke, “ Register of the Members of the Moravian Church,” 
Bethlehem, 1873, p. 80.) 

* John Leinbach, Sr., was born March 9, 1674, at Langen Selbolt, in the 
Wetterau district, Germany. He was an organist. On October 2, 1700, 
he married Anna Elizabeth Kleiss. This union was blessed with five 
children: Frederick, born July 15, 1703; John Henry, born January 19, 
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the sake of Bro. Meinung we traveled to day till about five 
miles this side of Bro. Lischy’s house, where I stayed over 
night with Carl Hornung, who was an enemy of Bro. Lischy, 
but was very friendly towards me. 

On February 7th, this man went with me on his own ac- 
cord, being afraid that I would not be able to find the way to 
Bro. Lischy. He accompanied me to his [Lischy’s] house.* 
My arrival was very welcome to Bro. Lischy, who, together 
with his wife, received me very cordially. He told me at 
once that he had appointed services for me in all his congre- 
gations in the country. In the evening he asked me to con- 
duct the song service. I consented and conducted it with 
blessing to the children, as Br. Lischy heard the next day. I 
thanked the Lamb and then lay down to sleep. 

On Febr. 8th. I preached in Bro. Lischy’s house from the 
words, Luke 15:18-20. The dear Saviour blessed me. After 
the sermon Bro. Miinster arrived with his wife,® hale and 
hearty, which pleased us very much, as we had been looking 
forward to his coming. Bro. Lischy held a meeting with ten 
men. They declared that they had suffered since Bro. 


1708; John, born February 13, 1712; John Maria and John Barbara. 
He arrived in Philadelphia September 11, 1723, with his wife and 
children. “Oley Church Record,” Ms. in Bethlehem archives. 

‘Mr. Lischy lived at first at Cocalico. (See Rerormep Cuurcn RE- 
view, Vol. X., p. 90.) From there he moved to Muddy Creek. (See 
this diary under date February 17, 1745.) 

*From the minutes of the “ Helper’s Conference,” a sort of executive 
committee on missions, we take the following extract bearing on Munster’s 
and Lischy’s appointment. Under date February 9, 1745 (n. st.), the 
minutes state: “At Muddy Creek a sister has been asked for to work 
among the souls. Munster’s and Lischy’s will unitedly carry on the 
work of the Lord at that place.” Again on February 11, 1745: “ Bro. 
Lischy goes, according to promise, back to his congregations. Bro. Rauch 
will in the future assist him in preaching.” Lischy and his wife left 
Bethlehem on February 12, n. st. Rauch followed him on February 15. 

John Munster and his wife, Rosina, were from Zauchtenthal, Moravia. 
They came to America with the “Second Sea Congregation,” arriving at 
New York on November 23, 1743. John Munster was for five years 
superintendent of the Brethren school at Macungy. He died at Bethle- 
hem in May, 1754. (See Reincke, “ Register,” pp. 58, 80.) 
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Lischy’s departure from here. Today Bro. Lischy conducted 
the song service with the children, recommending them in 
prayer to the Saviour. Several men and women from the 
neighborhood were present. I have no doubt that it was a 
blessing to them. After that we had a love feast among us, 
during which the Saviour made himself felt to the five of us 
who were present. We also recalled our plan and thus the 
day was concluded. 

On February 9th, we traveled to Heidelberg, to Wagner’s.® 
On the way we were at John Fischer’s,’ who, with his wife, 
is awakened. They were very kind to us. Towards evening 
we came to Bro. Wagner’s. We made them very happy 
thiough our arrival. In the evening a society of six men met. 
I was pleased and noticed that Bro. Wagner’s work is blessed. 
Bro. Lischy conducted the meeting. I felt that Wagners are 
much attached to the congregation. They were very happy. 

On February 10th, Bro. Lischy preached in the Berne 
church, in the forenoon, from the words John 6:37. The 
Saviour blessed it. Everything was orderly. We took 
dinner at Heinrich Rieser’s. He is an intelligent and sen- 
sible man. The Lord has convinced Lischy that he is in our 
favor, and, if he will be cared for, he will be with us. He 
was very affectionate towards us. He rode with us to Heidel- 
berg, where I preached at Wagner’s, in the afternoon, with 
much grace and blessing. After the sermon Bro. Lischy 
spoke on baptism, and then baptized two children. I felt 
very well during the service. Afterwards Bro. Philip 

* Anthony Wagner was from Mulhausen, a baker by trade, married 
Elizabeth Thiery. Like Munster he came to America with the “Second 
Sea Congregation.” Wagner was ordained a deacon in 1753. He labored 
in the ministry till 1779. Died at Emmaus, Lehigh Co., in December, 
1786. (See Reincke, “ Register,” p. 82.) 

7 John Fischer, born December, 1693, at Eckartshausen, Germany. He 
was a member of the Reformed Church. He joined the Moravian con- 
gregation at Heidelberg, in North Heidelberg township, Berks County, in 
1745. He lived two miles southeast of the Heidelberg schoolhouse. 
“ Catalogue of Members” in Bethlehem archives. 
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Meyrer* [Meurer] came with his wife. We greeted each 
other cordially. Then we rode off to Conrad Weiser’s,® who 
received us with great joy. I found an opportunity to show 
him my love, as he had burnt his right foot dangerously. We 
talked with him for a while. He assured us that the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ was very important to his 
heart. We also found Mr. Gemihly at Weiser’s. 

On February 11th we rode to Tulpehocken to Mathes 
Theiss, where Bro. Lischy preached from the words I Peter 
1:18. Many of Lischy’s greatest and bitterest enemies were 
there, anxious to hear him. But, as they themselves con- 
fessed, his sermon penetrated their hearts. They confessed 
their blindness about Lischy and that they had hated him. 
Towards evening we rode away. Bro. Theiss rode with us 
to the “ Schwadara,” where we stayed over night with Jacob 
Meily, a former Mennonite. He received us kindly. He is 
a man of prudence. He expressed himself very openly to 
Bro. Lischy, with regard to his [spiritual] blindness, and that 
he had never heard in his life what he heard from Bro. Lischy. 
He had always been content in his sin, but he was no longer 
satisfied. Bro, Lischy spoke with him after I had gone to bed. 

On February 12th, we rode to church.’° Many people 
were there. I preached to them with much grace and bless- 
ing from the words Col. 1:14. I noticed a great desire of 

*John Philip Meurer was a shoemaker from the Alsace. He arrived 


in Philadelphia on June 7, 1742. In the same year he was ordained a 
presbyter. In 1744 he married Christiana Kraft. Preached in the rural 
districts, at Tulpehocken, Donegal, Lebanon, Swatara, York, Macungy, 
Oley and Allemaengel. He died at Bethlehem in April, 1760. (See 
Reincke, “ Register,” p. 52.) 

*Conrad Weiser’s home was near Womelsdorf, Berks Co. (See the 
“ Life of Conrad Weiser,” by Rev. C. Z. Weiser, D.D., Reading, 1899.) 

* This church was located about half way between Fredericksburg and 
Jonestown. It was built before the year 1744. (See Rerormep CaurcH 
Review, Vol. X., p. 93.) About 1765 the congregation divided, one part 
going to the village of Stumpstown to worship in a new union church, 
called St. John’s, the other part going to Jonestown for a similar pur- 
pose. (See ‘Two Dead and Lost Churches of the Swatara,” in Trans- 
action of the Lebanon County Historical Society, Vol. L., p. 296.) 
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many souls for the Gospel. Several gave me to understand 
that they desired more spiritual care. My heart bled for 
them. I felt the necessity of caring more for these poor souls. 
Bro. Lischy baptized the child of a nice man, Rudolph Hauck. 
As the desire of the people was very great, Bro. Lischy 
preached to them, in the afternoon, in Jacob Weily’s house, 
from the words I John 3:23. The people agreed that we 
preached the same gospel. Then we went to Ludwig Born,™ 
a Reformed elder of this congregation, to stay over night with 
him. He is an awakened man, to whom it was a pleasure to 
entertain us over night. He is touched and convinced by the 
truth. His mother also claims to have grace. Mathes Theiss 
and Fischer of Tulpehocken were also there over night. They 
related much about themselves and other events. Among 
other things they told that a new Reformed minister had 
arrived in the “Neustadt” [Lancaster].1*2_ He had written to 
Tulpehocken, that he was ready to preach for them sixteen 
times a year, if they would give him 16 lbs. He is said to 
be a man, the like of whom the people in Pennsylvania have 
not had,—in blindness. Mr. Theiss is a prudent and thought- 
ful man, he loves us sincerely. He has made up his mind to 
visit the congregation. He is convinced and touched. He 
said he had never heard from any one else what he had heard 
from us. He was convinced that we were teaching the truth. 
He felt in his heart that our teaching was the pure and power- 
ful word of God. This man is regarded by his neighbors as 
a great rascal, but, judging from his confession, it seems as 


“Ludwig Born, a tailor, was born in the Duchy of Zweibrucken in 
1702. He arrived in Philadelphia on September 24, 1737. He was an 
elder of the Reformed congregation at the Swatara. In 1749 he joined 
the Moravians. ‘“‘ Catalogue of Members,” MS. in Bethlehem archives. 

* This new Reformed minister at Lancaster was Casper Lewis Schnorr. 
He came from Zweibrucken, Germany as an ordained minister. Arrived 
in Pennsylvania in November, 1744. He was called at once to Lancaster, 
where he preached till March, 1746. He then went to the state of New 
York. During his stay at Lancaster he wrote two letters to the Classis 
of Amsterdam, the second which, dated November 10, 1745, is signed 
by sixty-one members of the congregation. 
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if the Saviour were working in his heart. Fischer is very 
cordial and altogether awakened. He has been a great blas- 
phemer. But I see that Jesus passes by the righteous and 
abides with the sinner. Bro. Lischy held a song service to 
night, after the manner of the congregation. He recom- 
mended the souls in hearty prayer to the Saviour and we felt 
his presence, Then we went to bed. 

On February 13th we rode to “ Quittobenhill,” M. Theiss, 
Fischer and Ludwig Born accompanied us. When we arrived 
at the “ Quittobehill,” the people were waiting for us with 
great longing. They met in the barn of Baltser Orth,'* 
where I preached to them from the words Luke 19:10. The 
Saviour blessed several persons present through me. After 
the sermon Bro. Lischy baptized two children. Many people 
were present, among them a Dunker [Tauffer] who was so 
much pleased with Bro. Lischy that he said to him, he had 
felt at once that we were brethren and had one doctrine. 
Jacob Conrad,'* who was recently in Bethlehem with Lischy, 
was also present. He spoke with Lischy particularly. He 
cannot forget what he has heard at Bethlehem. Baltser Orth 
and his wife declared that they loved Bro. Lischy very much. 
In the evening Bro. Lischy held a song service with them and 
commended them to the Saviour. 

On February 14th, we rode away and came at noon to 
“ Tonigal,” where very many people were waiting for us. 
Bro. Lischy preached from the words: “ The Kingdom of 


* Balthasar Orth was born May 5, 1704, at Hamm near the Rhine. 
He was Reformed. He married Anna Catharine Reidick, from Hanau. 
In 1752 he is reported as having three children. Adam, born 1733; 
“ Baltzer,” born June 3, 1736, and Elizabeth, born August 3, 1739. He 
arrived in Pennsylvania in 1729. In 1735 he took up land in Lebanon 
township about five miles southwest from the Quittopahilla schoolhouse. 
He died October, 1788. ‘‘ Catalogue of Members.” MS. in Bethlehem 
archives, and Reincke, “ Register,” p. 127. 

™ Jacob Conrad was a member of the Moravian Church in the present 
North Heidelberg township. He was born February 3, 1717, at Miedes- 
heim, in the Alsace. He was a Lutheran. Joined the Moravians in 1746. 
He lived about a mile south of the Heidelberg schoolhouse. (See “ Cata- 
logue of Members” in Bethlehem archives. ) 
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God is within.” The Saviour blessed it. Bro. Lischy almost 
fainted, so that he could not finish his sermon. When he had 
somewhat recovered he baptized a child of Abraham [Fried- 
rich].1° He had baptized the father at a former occasion. 
We took dinner at John Etter’s,’® who loves us, and had asked 
Lischy, he should tell all those who would follow him, that 
they could have their meals and lodging with him. He re- 
lated that the elder in “ Tonigal,” Franz Seib, an intelligent 
man of whom Lischy believes that he is converted, and Peter 
Ricksecker,'* Peter Blaser, the two brothers Kiinzly, Kapp 
and Schmit meet weekly with their wives to edify and ad- 
monish each other. An elder of another congregation was 
also here to take us there, but Bro. Lischy received a note 
from a Lutheran elder, who requested a visit. We rode to 
him. When we arrived there he was very glad and said that 
we had done well to visit him. After he had refreshed us 
with a drink, he desired to speak with Bro. Lischy alone, for 
he had to tell him something. He took Lischy by the hand 
and said to him, he could not describe to him, how much he 
loved him, since he had preached about the ten virgins. ‘At 
that time he had heard words which penetrated his whole 
heart and clearly showed him that he was a lost man. He 
had intended to call on Bro. Lischy but his wife had told him 
that he had left. His wife and two grown up daughters are 
also nice people. We stayed with them over night. He 
urged us very much to stop at his house whenever we passed 
through this district. 

On February 15, he and his wife rode with us to Warwick 
to service. There we found so many people that there was 
not room for all in the barn. Lischy preached from the text, 

* Abraham Friedrich was a member of the Donegal congregation. He 
lived two miles northeast of the Donegal church. Before he joined this 
congregation the records state that he held to the “ Pennsylvania re- 
ligion.” His wife, Elizabeth, was Reformed. 

* John Etter lived one mile northeast of the Donegal church. 

* Peter Ricksecker was a Reformed elder of the Warwick church, while 


Jacob Kiinzly and John Kapp were members of the Donegal congrega- 
tion. 
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Isa. 52:7. In the afternoon we rode to Nicolaus Kissel,** 
near the Newtown [Lancaster], where again many people 
were present, also some from the new town. I preached in a 
barn from the words, Hebr. 2: 14, 15, with much grace and 
blessing. The people were very attentive and showed us 
much love. They asked that we should preach to them more 
frequently. The new Reformed minister, Schnur [Schnorr] 
of Lancaster, prepares all his sermons so as to be able to 
scold Lischy,’® whom he mentions publicly by name, calling 
him a sorcerer and devil’s teacher. He warns the people 
against him, declaring in his sermons that the followers of 
Lischy should no longer be called “ Herrnhuthers” (that 
name was too pretty for them), but “ Lischians.” Even some 
of Lischy’s enemies were offended by his talk and would not 
listen to him any more, because he does nothing but scold. 
The poor man secures unknowingly much influence to’ Bro. 
Lischy among the people, instead of attracting them to him- 
self. We took leave and a man, named Paul, a carpenter, 
took us to his house. His neighbor, a Mennonite, who had 
long desired to see Lischy, also came there with his wife. He 
spoke to them with much love, relating to them some things 
about the congregation. He held also a song service, which 
he concluded with a short address and prayer. The people 
were much pleased, expressing their desire to have such ser- 
vices every evening. 

On February 16th, we rode to “ Erlentown.” We stopped 
with an awakened elder, Michael Ranck,”® who was much 


%* John George Kiesel, with his two sons, Nicolaus and Frederick, lived 
between the Warwick schoolhouse and Lancaster. The father had 
formerly been a deacon in the Reformed Church. (See Reincke, 
“ Register,” p. 107.) 

* Schnorr seems to have been a regular “ fighting parson.” He not 
only attacked Lischy, but also Rev. John Bartholomew Rieger of Lan- 
caster, and the printer, Christopher Saur of Germantown, whom he ac- 
cused of falsifying the Bible. Saur answered him very vigorously in his 
paper. (See Sachse, “The German Sectarians of Pennsylvania,” 1742- 
1800, pp. 54-57.) 

* Michael Ranck resided in Earl township, Lancaster County. He 
arrived in Philadelphia on August 24, 1728. 

6 
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pleased with our visit. Then we rode to Michel Brubach. 
He and his wife showed us much love. They are both con- 
victed by the truth. 

On February 17th, we rode early to Peter Soummi,”' who, 
together with his wife, has been touched. There we left our 
horses and went on foot to the church, where about 300 people 
had assembled. Bro. Lischy preached with grace from the 
gospel of the sower. A deceased person was brought to church 
whom they wished to bury. He had selected Isa. 38: 17 as 
his funeral text, from which Lischy immediately preached a 
funeral sermon, and although it lasted long and the people 
froze very much, yet they were very attentive and it was 
evident that the sermon made an impression on their hearts. 
We took dinner with Peter Soummi, after which we rode off. 
Mr. Ranck and several others accompanied us. On the way 
we were happy, thanking the Saviour for his faithfulness. 
Thus we gladly returned home to “ Modencreek,” where we 
found Bro. Minster sick. Mrs. Minster related that last 
Sunday fifteen women had come to her, with whom she had 
sung, talked and prayed. They had expressed themselves very 
nicely, some had even wept. I held a song service for the 
children, which the Saviour blessed very much. The children 
were very attentive. Some of the neighbors were also present. 

On February 18th, I visited the children in the school and 
spoke with some of them, because Bro. Lischy desired me to 
visit them. I also gave Bro. Minster some medicine to make 
him perspire, asking also the Saviour to bless it and to restore 
him soon to health again, if it was his will. Bro. Lischy 
conducted song service for the children in the evening. 

I also gave Bro. Lischy something to cause him to perspire. 
Mrs. Minster had gone to visit some women. 

On February 19th, Bro. Minster felt again very sick. Yes- 
terday he had somewhat improved. But last night he took 
cold and now has a severe cough. 


* Peter and Michael Summi were members of the Reformed Seltenreich 
congregation. Their names are in the old church record. 
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On February 20th, I gave him again something to per- 
spire, which made him feel well. 

On February 21st, I went with Bro. Lischy to visit some 
people in this neighborhood. We found them very kind. 
Our visit was blessed. 

On February 22nd, I preached here in the church?? from 
the text I John 4: 10, with much blessing and grace, the 
hearers being very attentive. In the afternoon we visited, 
with much blessing, a man who for a time had not been in 
good standing and had been set against Bro. Lischy, but was 
now very kind. In the evening I held song service for the 
children, among whom there were also some men. After the 
service the men came to us, and we had a blessed conversation 
with each other. 

On February 23rd, two men came from Erlentown [Earl 
township] to Modencreek [Muddy Creek]. I rode with them 
and stayed over night with Michel Brubach. He was very 
friendly to me, but he is dead in his heart. 

On February 24th, I preached in the church there [at Earl 
Town] from the words I John 4: 10 to a large number of 
people. The Lamb was very near to my heart. There were 
many present, who shed tears and confessed that they had 
enjoyed it. I rode with Brubach to his house. I took dinner 
there and then rode home with Michel Ranck. I stayed with 
him over night. He is a man, fully convicted by the truth. 
I told him something about the congregation [at Bethlehem]. 
Several had expressed a desire to have me as their minister. 
More of this will be presented at our conference. 

On February 25th, I rode away from Michel Ranck’s. He 
rode with me to Christian Schnoeder’s, where Lischy jvined 
me from “ Mode Creek.” Then we rode to the Schullkill 
[Schuylkill] to preach there to-morrow. He brought me the 

"There was a church at Muddy Creek when Lischy began preaching 
there in 1743. (See Rerormep CuurcH Review, Vol. X., p. 85.) In 1745 


a school and meeting house was built for the Brethren on the farm of 
Henry Haller, Sr. (See Reincke, “ Register,” p. 114.) 
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report of Bro. Minster that he is convalescing, and also told 
me that he had preached yesterday at the “ Modencreek ” with 
much blessing and had led the society there. 

On February 26th, Bro. Lischy preached at the Schulkill,?* 
with blessing, to a large crowd of people. As many had come 
expecting to hear me preach, and as we had concluded for cer- 
tain reasons that Bro. Lischy should preach to them this time, 
they were promised by Bro. Lischy that I would preach to 
them next Sunday. Then we traveled to Yost Vollert** 
where we took dinner, after which we rode to the “ Schwamm ” 
[Falkner Swamp] where we arrived safely and were happy 
like little children. 

The names of the awakened souls in the various Reformed 
congregations are as follows, as far as they are known: 





Mopenoreex [Muddy Creek]. 


Joh. Adam Luckenbach* and wife. 
Heinrich Haller and wife [R]. 
Georg Bibighans** and wife [R]. 
. Peter Haller. 

. Eberhardt Rim*’ [Riehm] [R]. 

. Abraham Rim and wife [R]. 
Jacob Rim and wife [R]. 

Peter Frey and wife. 


2 I TR gto 


* This preaching place was in Coventry Township, Chester County. It 
is now represented by Brownback’s congregation. Lischy’s call to this 
congregation was dated April 10, 1743. 

* Henry and Joseph Vollert, sons of Jost and Mary E. Vollert were, 
in 1746, members of the Moravian school at Falkner Swamps. (See 
Reincke, “ Register,” p. 122.) 

* John Adam Luckenbach, schoolmaster, was born 1713 at Winckel- 
bach, Germany. Emigrated 1741. Settled at first near Muddy Creek, 
but removed in 1745 with Lischy to York. 

* John George Bibighans, a wheelwright, born 1708 in Witgenstein, left 
Germany in 1739. In 1743 he resided at Muddy Creek, but later, in 
1750 he removed to Allemaengel. 

* Eberhardt Riehm was the first settler along the Muddy Creek. In 
1725 he secured a warrant for 400 acres. Reamstown is named after him. 
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9. Heinrich Stoer and wife. 
10. Heinrich Schmid and wife. 

11. [Jacob] Hochstettler and wife [R]. 
12. Jacob Bollinger [R]. 


Bern. 


. Johannes Schneider [R]. 

. Johannes Fischer and wife [R]. 
Spohn and wife. 

Stephan Brecht and wife [R]. 

. Gollier and wife. 

Jost Heck and wife [R]. 


Som OF bo ee 


HEYDELBERG. 


Friedrick Beckel** and wife. 

. Tobias Beckel and wife [R]. 

. Joh. Meyer*® and wife [L]. 

. Jacob Kreder [Grether]*° and wife [L]. 
. Heinrich Schuckert* [R]. 

Friedrich Gerhardt** and wife [R]. 
Johanes Fischer**® [R]. 

. Mennier. 

. [Johannes] Keller** [R]. 


* Tobias and George Frederick Beckel, brothers from Turckheim in the 
Palatinate, emigrated to Pennsylvania in the fall of 1736. On land 
donated by Tobias Beckel a church and parsonage was erected for the 
Brethren in North Heidelberg Township, Berks Co., in 1744. (See 
Reincke, “‘ Register,” p. 124.) 

* John Meyer was born on June 29, 1715, at Turkheim, in the Pala- 
tinate. He was originally a member of the Lutheran Church. 

* Jacob Grether was born in 1708 at Gumbartshofen, in the Alsace. 
Originally a Lutheran. 

"Heinrich Schuchart was born in 1695 at Eckartshausen, Germany. 
Originally a Reformed Church member. 

* Friedrich Gerhardt was born March 26, 1715, at Langen Selbolt, in 
the County of Ysenburg. Originally a member of the Reformed Church. 

* Johannes Fischer, Reformed, was born 1693 at Eckartshausen. 

“ Johannes Keller was born 1711 in Switzerland. A member of the 
Reformed Church. This list of members from Heidelberg Township, 
Berks County, shows how many different districts of Germany were 


represented in one congregation. 
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TULPEHOCKEN. 


. Matt. Deis and wife. 
. Johan Fischer and wife. 


ScHWATARA. 
Ludwig Born and wife [R]. 


. His mother. 
. Jacob Meyli. 
. Rudolph Haug. 


Jacob Dubs. 


. Durst Brechbiel. 


[Johannes] Spittler*® and wife [R]. 


QUITOBEHILL. 


. Baltzer Ort and wife [R]. 
. Jacob Conrad and wife [R]. 


Tonteat [Donegal]. 
Frantz Seib and wife [R]. 
Joh. Etter and wife [R]. 
Two brothers Kuntzli. 
M. Kapp and wife. 
Peter Riicksecker [R]. 


. Peter Blaser. 
. A blacksmith. 


Abraham Friedrich. 


Weewie [ Warwick]. 
Jacob Klein. 


. Adam Kiihn and wife. 

. Lorentz Hoff and wife. 

. Peter Kohl and wife. 

. Christian Farni and wife. 


Paul Lecene [ Lesson, R]. 


* Johannes Spittler, born December 7, 1690, in the Canton of Basle, 
Switzerland. The bracketed [R] means Reformed. The bracketed [L] 
behind other names stands for Lutheran. It is not possible at present 
to give in every case the original church connection. 
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At tue New town [Lancaster]. 


. Niclaus Kissel, Jr. [R]. 

. [John George] Kissel, Sr. and wife [R]. 
. Jacob Klee. 

An unmarried tailor. 

. Jean de Hoff and wife. 

. Michel Ziegler and wife. 

. A linnen weaver. 

. Carpenter Paul and wife. 

. Georg Klein [L]. 
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Erventown [€Earltown]. 


. Michel Ranck and wife [R]. 
. Peter Summi [R]. 
Michel Brubach and wife. 


oo toe 


Conwentry [Coventry]. 


. Niclaus Cérper [R]. 

. Peter Esch. 

. Jacob Bach. 

Joh. Frey’s three children [R]. 


Hm 09 BO 


Cusnenorpren [Goshenhoppen]. 


1. Herman Fischer [R]. 
2. Wentel Wiand [R]. 
Total, 111. 


Liscuy’s anp Ravon’s Unanrmous Tuovents Asout THE 
ConGREGATIONS IN GENERAL, AS THEY HAD OBSERVED 
anp Founp Tuem.™® 


1. Moden Creek [Muddy Creek] is a place where there are 
many awakened souls, who are convicted by the truth and 
desirous for grace. Among them the work of the Brethren 
will be necessary and blessed. But there are also bitter and 

* Although this report is made in the name of both missionaries, it is 
actually written by Lischy. 
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fierce enemies against me and the Brethren, who at one time 
were powerfully moved by the truth. They have repeatedly 
sent for Rev. Mr. Schnur [Schnorr] from Lancaster, intend- 
ing to close the church against me. But I do not know 
whether they can do it, as my friends have the right on their 
side. If it should happen we shall preach in our house, which 
is very suitable for it. 

2. Bern is now quiet. Friends and enemies come to church, 
listening to the gospel attentively. They declare that they 
like it. Hence everything is done quietly and in good order. 

Heydelberg. Here the Saviour is collecting a small number 
of sinners, among whom the work of the dear friends, 
Wagners’, is blessed. They are much liked. Bro. Wagner 
holds a meeting every Sunday, in the new school house,*’ 
where many people assemble. The weekly, private meetings 
are only attended by the awakened souls, who love each other 
very much and desire to be saved, alone through the blood of 


Jesus. 

3. Tulpehoken is an altogether new place where I have 
preached only a few times. The Saviour blessed my preach- 
ing to two families. But it begins to spread so that the 
bitterest enemies come and are convicted. They desire that 
the preaching of the Gospel be continued among them, hoping 
that it will be blessed. 

4, Schwatara [Swatara] is a place where the people are 
very hungry and desirous for the gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
word of the cross is acceptable to them. The church there is 


"This schoolhouse was built in the summer of 1744 in North Heidel- 
berg Township, Berks County, on land presented by Tobias Beckel. It 
was dedicated November 4, 1744. The schools established by these 
Moravian missionaries antedate the charity schools of Schlatter by more 
than ten years. They have not yet received the proper recognition in 
the educational history of our state. In 1747 schools were in operation 
at Muddy Creek, Lancaster, Oley, Mill Creek, Warwick, Heidelberg, 
Macungy, Germantown and Walpack, beyond the Blue Mountains. They 
were continued for about ten years. On the Moravian schools see Reichel, 
“Early History of the Church of the United Brethren, 1734-1748,” 
Nazareth, 1888, pp. 197-203. 
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open to us. There are many awakened souls there, who are 
touched by the grace of God, Lutherans as well as Reformed 
people and Mennonites. It would be worth the while for a 
Brother and a Sister to live there, who could preach to them 
every Sunday, which would be regarded as a favor by them. 
It is very necessary. 

5. Quitopehiill [Quitopahilla] is a place where I have not 
preached very frequently. There are a number of souls there 
who have a heartfelt desire for the Gospel and hear it gladly. 
‘They could be cared for from the “ Schwatara,” if a Brother 
were stationed there. 

6. Tonigal [Donegal]. Many sincere and dear people live 
there. They have built a new church,** which is open to us 
and will soon be dedicated. They have a great desire for the 
Gospel. There are some awakened souls there, who begin to 
meet weekly to edify each other. It is very necessary to take 
care of them, which they also desire very much. From the 
beginning everything was done very quietly and orderly among 
them. 

7. Werwig [Warwick] is an extensive district. There are 
many people, who assemble every time in large numbers. I 
had a respectable church there, but abandoned it again at the 
request of my elders, because of some quarrelers. They 
thought they would have more blessing in another house. 
Since that time I preach in a barn with quietness and the 
satisfaction of all. The Saviour manifests himself with his 
grace and spirit. Many are concerned about their salvation. 
They hear the Gospel with great joy. They are fine and dear 
people, consisting of Lutheran and Reformed members. 

8. Near the new town [Lancaster], which lies four miles 
from Werwig. Preaching services are conducted there in the 


* This church was built on land near the present village of Centreville, 
in the northwest corner of Lancaster County. It stood on an eleven-acre 
tract of land, for which Francis Seib, John Kapp, Peter Ricksecker and 
John Etter took out a warrant in October of 1745. The church was 
dedicated March 22, 1745. (See Reincke, “ Register,” p. 116.) 
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afternoon. They are also people of the above mentioned kind. 
They ask urgently that more services be held for them. 

9. Erlentown [Earl township]. Little has been done there, 
because I consented only of late to serve them. They have 
a large church in which they assemble in large numbers. 
They like me and hear me gladly. The Saviour has given me 
some souls there. The elder is a reliable and awakened man. 
They desire to have more care. We believe that it is neces- 
sary and will be blessed. They are quiet and orderly. 

10. Conwentry [Coventry, Chester County]. A large and 
numerous congregation is there. Both Lutheran and Re 
formed people have no other minister but myself. They are 
unchangeable in their love to me. Of late they have implored 
me very urgently to preach for them more frequently, for 
otherwise they would be as sheep without a shepherd, as I 
visited them but rarely. Jost Vollert assured them that help 
was near, that an earnest and great preacher would come. O 
Lord, they said, if we could only realize what Mr. Lischy 
has said. 

11. Cuschehoppen [Goshenhoppen] desires very much to 
have more sermons. The Gospel finds open hearts there. 
Many people assemble there. The church has been locked 
against me, but the work can be continued with blessing in 
the houses assigned to me. It is very necessary. My heart 
was especially touched there the last time. 

In general, we think and believe that it is high time to give 
special care to these souls in all the congregations, for they 
have experienced something in their hearts, but they do not 
\now as yet what to call it. The harvest is indeed great, but 
the workmen are few. Six preachers would find enough to 
do, if the people are to be cared for and served properly. 
May Jesus, the great Shepherd, think of the future of this 
people, how his own shall increase until their number is full. 

We submit this to your consideration, dear Congregation of 
the Lamb, to lay it before the bridegroom, we, the sinners 
Lischy and Rauch. 
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CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS AND THEO- 
LOGICAL THOUGHT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


BY THE REV. A. 8S. WEBER, D.D. 


Constructive Stupres In Curist’s Work or 
RECONCILIATION. 


Aside from the changed views as to the place and nature of 
the Bible in Christian thought, the theological movement of 
the last quarter of a century has affected no doctrine more 
deeply, than that which centers in the Cross. For reasons 
easily understood, this has had a profoundly disturbing effect 
upon many devout souls. The unrest, anxiety and distress, 
which men feel when conceptions of religious truth, long re- 
garded as impregnable and sound, seem to be giving way, is 
always pathetic and deserving of regard. The more so should 
this be the case, so long as nothing better and more satisfactory 
can be offered to take the place of traditional dogmas in which 
confidence has been shaken. 

Within recent years, the situation with reference to the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, was of such a character. The several 
ancient theories of it were more and more failing to command 
any longer the full approbation of thoughtful minds and con- 
scientious hearts in the churches. Their clearly-reasoned and 
logically-consistent nature, their premises being granted, was 
indisputable. To a lower stage of development in religious 
and ethical culture, they had long been acceptable, satisfying, 
comforting. Loftier and enriched moral and spiritual attain- 
ments led to the discovery that, venerable though they were 
with age, belief in them was no longer justified, continued 
reliance upon them rationally impossible. Did it mean that 
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the foundations supporting faith in the gospel of the glory of 
Christ, had been undermined? Had the dearest symbol of 
that faith, the cross, to be given up? Would the most solemn 
Sacrament of the Church, henceforth have to memorialize 
something other than the Savior’s death? Could that in 
which great and good men, from Paul down through the ages, 
rejoiced to glory in, no longer illuminate the understanding, 
enrich the imagination, soothe the conscience, and inspire the 
will, of men ? 

So it was asked, by devout men, wrestling in distressed 
faith. And for a long while, no adequate answer seemed to 
be forthcoming. Negations, relative to the old and discarded 
views, filled the air; positive affirmations of the truth in new 
and higher form, no one was prepared to make. Metaphors 
like “ransom” and “debt” and “lamb” had been put to 
theological service, as the exact equivalents of spiritual reali- 
ties, and whilst admittedly that was not allowable, what was 
the true interpretation of the figurative language which both 
Jesus and His apostles employed in their efforts to convey to 
others, the deep and eternally important truths of the gospel ? 
What valid explanation of ancient Oriental symbols could be 
given to the modern western mind ? 

Amid such circumstances, one thing, of course, was sure: 
Christian thought would not be allowed to remain permanently 
disturbed by negations; its earnest questions would be an- 
swered. Although perplexed, men of God were not in despair. 
Like John Robinson, speaking to the Pilgrim Fathers when 
they were about sailing for America, they were “very con- 
fident that the Lord had yet more truth and light to break forth 
out of his holy Word.” Their alert minds would have ap 
plauded also those other observations made in connection with 
the oft-quoted words just given, and equally to the point here, 
namely, that “the state and condition of Protestant churches, 
which will go no further than the instruments of the Reforma- 
tion, is to be bewailed.” “The Lutherans, for example,” he 
continued, “can not be drawn beyond what Luther saw, and 
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the Calvinists stick where he left them. Those men were 
precious, shining lights in their time, but God had not re- 
vealed His whole will to them. And were they now living, 
they would be as ready and willing to embrace further light, 
as they were to accept that which was given to them.” The 
spirit of confidence in an ever-growing apprehension of the 
revelation made in Jesus Christ, as breathed in these words, 
continues to live among men, and in recent years, when the 
dogmatic systems of earlier generations had lost their hold 
of reason and conscience, it sent contemporary scholars to re- 
study for themselves the New Testament Scriptures, and the 
results with which they are returning are at once gratifying 
and reassuring. In reference particularly to Christ’s work of 
reconciliation, which is now under our attention, the construc- 
tive studies that are being published, are certainly well calcu- 
lated, not only to allay the anxieties and fears of hearts that 
were trembling and troubled because in their former forms im- 
portant doctrines were abandoned as worthless, but to inspire 
anew and on a firmer basis, devoutest faith in, and gratitude 
for, the redemptive work accomplished by Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 

Two of the more recently published studies of this character 
and on this special doctrine, are responsible for the present 
references to the subject. Both deal with it in an able, 
reverent, and enlightening, manner; and although one may 
not be able to accept all the conclusions reached, it is safe to 
say that no one can accompany them through their discus- 
sions, without having the heart warmed by new visions of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and the life stirred with new zeal and 
energy for nobler work and larger sacrifice. 

The first* of them makes frank acknowledgment at the start, 
of the author’s conviction that it is necessary to restate both 
the meaning and the message of Christ’s redeeming work. The 
reasons he gives for this necessity, as seen by him, have their 


*“The Meaning and Message of the Cross,” by the Rev. Henry C. 
Mabie, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1906. 
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value in the fact that they are unquestionably true, and of 
authority, therefore, in the way of pointing out a path for 
Christian thought to follow. “ Language,” he says, “ from its 
inherent weakness as implying too much or too little, is so 
capable of being misunderstood, that any statement made in a 
given generation, requires a somewhat altered phrasing for the 
generation following. Then, too, the very conceptions of 
Scripture being often paradoxical or symbolic, carry with them 
meanings which lie below the surface. The most vital im- 
plications of Scripture never clearly appear except to an in- 
sight born of a deep, spiritual experience. To real insight 
the mysteries of the Divine Word increasingly become open 
secrets.” Holding these views, it is gratuitous to say, Dr. 
Mabie does not write in words that have lost their spiritual 
meaning and content, nor follow the paths beaten by those who 
in other centuries made contributions to the voluminous litera- 
ture on the subject. He is thoroughly equipped with a knowl- 
edge of that literature, but for his purpose of serving twentieth 
century interests, he makes the Scriptures his specific study, 
their teachings, rather than preconceived philosophical notions, 
his basis and guide. He follows the inductive method in the 
pursuit of his aim, and the conclusions he thus arrives at, com- 
mend themselves accordingly, not for their speculative keen- 
ness, but for their practical and permanent religious value. 

It does not fall within the scope and purpose of this notice, 
to indicate except in a general way, the particular form in 
which our author casts the various phases of the doctrine he 
has studied. Our present interest lies more especially in ob- 
serving the principles by which he is guided and the materials 
he is using, in his work. From a knowledge of these it will be 
readily inferred that the atmosphere is cleared up by him of 
certain confusions of thought which too long have been widely 
prevalent. He helps us to distinguish clearly between “ the 
mere human tragedy and crime of the crucifixion, and the 
Divine Cross of reconciliation.” The one is accidental, the 
other essential. That understood, one is prepared to see far 
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more clearly to the heart of the mystery of Christ’s redeeming 
work, and why by God and man it must forever be regarded 
as the most stupendous and transcendently valuable reality in 
the universe. The saving potentialities inherent to that real 
work of reconciliation, and implying the necessity of human 
cooperation with them for their realization by individuals in 
personal salvation, and for giving motive and guidance to mis- 
sionary enterprise,—these are strikingly elucidated and con- 
vincingly enforced in the chapters of this timely treatise. 

The second work,* above referred to, covers a wider area of 
inquiry than that which we are now examining. From the 
view-point of to-day, it treats of a number of fundamentally 
important questions of religious thought. Among these, it is 
the Atonement that is discussed in the second chapter, and to 
it our present observations must be confined. The chapter em- 
braces less than thirty pages, and constitutes a sketch rather 
than an exhaustive treatise of the doctrine as formulated in the 
past and present. This should be remembered at such points 
especially where one feels disinclined to give full assent to 
views suggested, and not satisfactorily unfolded. It reviews 
rapidly the several most important theories by which the 
reconciling work of Christ has been interpreted in the course of 
the Church’s history, points out the arguments by which they 
were once sustained and those by which they later came to be 
set aside, and then, in a constructive way, sets forth the doc- 
trine as it is now held by a growing number of devout and 
competent Christian scholars, and sustained by an impartial 
examination and faithful interpretation of biblical teachings 
bearing on the subject. All this is done, as by the hand of 
a master. Within anything like a similarly narrow compass, 
one should be at a loss to know where to look for an equally 
lucid and informing, comprehensive and satisfactory, treat- 
ment of this particular doctrine. In the interest of its popular 
and practical design, technical theological terminology has 


*“The Main Points, A Study In Christian Belief,” by the Rev. Charles 
R. Brown, D.D. The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 1906. 
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been avoided, and an artless and simple, yet dignified, form of 
expression employed, thus making it available for the general 
religious reader. Balance and sanity of judgment, strength 
and virility of thought, loftiness of ethical standards, insight 
and grasp of things spiritual, characterize throughout the suc- 
cessive paragraphs of this really notable discussion. But this, 
by the way. 

What we are here more particularly interested in lies 
beneath the surface of the characteristics mentioned. What 
are its doctrinal content and value? What is its theological 
attitude? Answers to such questions are more to the point 
than estimates as to the literary qualities of such a piece of 
writing. As has been already intimated, in the judgment of 
Dr. Brown, the three outstanding theories of traditional 
theology concerning the Atonement can no longer be success- 
fully maintained. The New Testament conception of the 
character of God, and the ethical standards which it inspires 
and to which the Father himself must ever be true, unite in 
adjudging them as inadequate interpretations of the signifi- 
cance of Christ’s redeeming work. The “ satisfaction theory ” 
which runs, “ dollar for dollar, so much suffering endured by 
Christ to purchase so much forgiveness and mercy for us,” he 
says, “ does not seem like the atmosphere of the gospels.” To 
his mind “ strict justice is not satisfied if the innocent suffer; 
it requires the punishment of the guilty. If Christ the Son, 
whose sense of justice equals that of the Father, could, while 
we were yet sinners, love us enough to die for us, surely God the 
Father, who is one with the Son in character, loves enough to 
forgive without any suffering of penalty by an innocent victim. 
The Scriptures nowhere represent Christ’s sufferings as 
“ punishment,” nor as having been necessary to reconcile an 
angry God to us, but as reconciling us to him.” The “ govern- 
mental theory ” is nothing better than a fictitious “ make-shift, 
invented to save the supposed majesty of Divine law. It 
represents God as bound hand and foot by the exigencies of His 
own rule. He desires to forgive sinners when they turn to 
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him in penitence, but fears for the majesty of his administra- 
tion. This surely loads the idea of majesty with a burden 
too grievous to be borne.” The “ moral influence theory ” in 
teaching that Christ’s mission in the world was simply “ to 
teach, to live, to heal and to bless,—finally even, as the climax 
and crown of His beneficent purposes, to die, in order to melt 
the rebellious and guilty hearts of men,—does not in a suff- 
cient way meet and explain the many texts of Scripture which 
certainly represent His death as something more than that of 
a martyr, or the exhibition of God’s pleading mercy.” Ac 
cordingly, it, too, must be rejected. 

Following these negative considerations, by which the way is 
cleared for the presentation of the positive constructive views 
the doctrine is set forth in a form, which, our author believes, 
carries the convictions of the enlightened Christian conscious- 
ness of to-day, and has an abundant support in the teachings 
of the Bible. These views deserve to be read in their entirety. 
Hence, one shall not presume to do more in this connection 
than indicate the general theological attitude underlying them, 
and if that will help to serve in sending readers to the discus- 
sion itself, the design of these observations will have been ac- 
complished. Perhaps the most suggestive characterization of 
this attitude may be given by calling it approximately that of 
M’Cleod Campbell, Dean Stanley, Bishop Westcott, Canon 
Moberly, and Scott Lidgett, and not that of Anselm, Dale, 
Denney, or its latest apologist, Simpson.* As everybody 
knows, all of the names of the first list stand for the view that 
it is the Incarnation of the Son of God that gives significance 
to his work of reconciliation, or in other words, that the Atone- 
ment in its final explanation must be regarded as the mode of 
incarnation required by the conditions and circumstances amid 
which it was accomplished. Like Dr. Mabie, above quoted, 
these leaders of thought look upon the tragedy of the cruci- 
fixion as a “ human crime” and find in the “ violent shedding 

*See article in Hasting’s “Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels.” 
Scribners, New York. 
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of blood ” nothing essential or intrinsically efficacious, apart 
from the supreme moral qualities which came to their glorious 
consummation on the cross. With them, our chapter in “ The 
Main Points ” accentuates the principles of absolute obedience 
to the Divine will, of assent to God’s abhorrence of evil and 
sin, of unflinching fidelity to righteousness and truth, of 
loyalty to the revealed law of love, and of the duty of achieving 
and maintaining in this way the supreme end of life, a holy 
character, even though it involved suffering, self-sacrifice, and 
death,—these latter being the “‘ sacrament,” the “ visible sign,” 
of the triumphant victory achieved for human salvation by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Thus, the Cross establishes the law (Ro- 
mans 3:31), and manifests and supplies the felt needs of the 
human soul. It shows that the work of Christ is an act of 
completed reconciliation, the ground of the believing sinner’s 
justification, and thus alike the subject of man’s adoring grati- 
tude and the source of renewed moral effort. And as thus in- 
terpreted, the doctrine of the Cross justifies itself to the reason 
of believers who, in the phrase of Ritschl,+ stand in the “ effec- 
tive union ” provided for in that Divine Kingdom, which in 
response to His vocation was founded among men by Him who 
in His life and work of reconciliation “ recapitulated ” our 
mortal race. Agreeing with the only theologian that, since 
Schleiermacher, has succeeded in establishing a distinctive 
“school ” of religious thought, in the opinion that there “ is 
very little warrant in the biblical circle of thought for the 
statement that Christ expiated sin by his passion,” and that 
the death of Jesus “is merely the summary expression of the 
fact that Christ maintained his religious unity with God,” 
this view may invite upon its head the opprobrium of being 
“ Ritschlian,” but of so, Dr. Brown and his sympathizers need 
not be greatly disturbed thereby. With Harnack, Kaftan and 
others, they are in rather distinguished and respectable theo- 
logical company. 


+ Cf. “ Justification and Reconciliation.” English Translation, Chap- 
ter VIII. 
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Tue Gracious Ministry or Curistran Homes. 


The heated and acrimonious controversy of the last few 
years in England, over the so-called “ school question,” must 
long ere this have brought regret and pain to the minds of all 
that have given any attention to the origin and progress of it. 
At base it is a religious controversy, in which the non-con- 
formist religious bodies of the country on the one side, are 
united in opposition to the Anglican and Roman communions 
on the other side. The schools of the latter, supported to some 
extent by funds out of the public treasury, are conducted, it is 
alleged, in the interests of sectarianism. Against this, the 
former are organized in public protest, and forbidden by con- 
science they resist the payment of “ rates” so far as they are 
to be applied to the maintenance of such an objectional and 
unjust educational system. For this resistance many thou- 
sands have had their property seized and sold by the officers 
of the law, whilst hundreds of others, including leading min- 
isters and honored private citizens, have suffered the indignity 
of arrest and personal imprisonment. What the ultimate out- 
come of the matter will be, no one can yet tell. The end of 
the contest is seemingly away off, and, meanwhile, the bitter? 
ness and hatred due to the unfortunate situation are constantly 
spreading and deepening. 

It is not our purpose, however, to discuss in this paper either 
the character of the controversy itself or the possible results 
in which it may issue. Incidental to it, another matter has 
been pushed to the front by thinking men on both sides of the 
controverted educational question, which may well challenge 
the attention of serious minds on both sides of the water, 
Americans as well as Englishmen. Amid the strife as to 
whether or not religious instruction ought to be imparted in 
the public schools of the nation, the importance and primary 
responsibility of doing this in Christian homes has been 
pressed into unusual prominence in public discussion, and 
seems to be arousing a corresponding interest among thought- 
ful people. The circumstance occasioning this may be un- 
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fortunate and distressing, still a large compensation may at- 
tend it if a deepened religious family life will result from it. 
This constitutes at least one ray of hope and reassurance for 
those who are struggling with the dark and difficult educa- 
tional problem. With an emphasis as forceful as it is true, 
men are being reminded that whether present in or absent 
from the schools, religious instruction belongs first and fore- 
most to parents in the home. Abroad, as here at home, the 
tendency is strong and wide-spread to shift the responsibility 
for such instruction from the shoulders of parents to those of 
teachers. This tendency is at once ill-advised and mis- 
chievous,—so earnest Englishmen, it may be gathered from the 
public prints, are declaring all around,—and anything that 
will help to arrest and correct this tendency, should be heartily 
welcomed. 

As an example of these public utterances reference may here 
be made to a remarkably stirring address* made on the subject 
by the Rev. J. H. Jowett, the distinguished successor of Dr. 
R. W. Dale, at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham. At the fall meet- 
ing of the Congregational Union he declared it to be his abid- 
ing and unalterable conviction that an incomparably greater 
and more efficient ministry in behalf of children was in the 
hands of parents in “ transfigured homes,” than in either those 
of schools or churches. He owed much, he said, of his reli- 
gious advantages in early life to the piety of humble men who 
taught in Bible schools, and disclaimed having desire or pur- 
pose to disparage the importance or results of school efforts. 
Nevertheless, it remained true that even at their best they were 
but maimed and stumbling substitutes for the inspiring and 
uplifting parental instructions which children were entitled to 
in their homes. If the truth of this is not recognized and 
faithfully acted on by those that are at the head of families, 
then the divinely appointed order of things in the “ oldest in- 
stitution ” of God among men, is obscured and perverted, and 


* Published in The British Weekly, in the issue of October 18, 1906. 
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the loss entailed upon children is such that no teacher can 
counteract. 

Those who share these convictions with the eloquent preacher 
who expressed them, will not withhold sympathy from him in 
his lamenting the loss which the gracious term “ home ” in our 
times has suffered in regard to the wealth of spiritual content 
that rightly belongs to it. “To provide children with food, 
and raiment, and shelter ; to give them somewhat of schooling; 
to endow their hands with the power of earning a living; to 
impart an occasional moral maxim or needful admonition ;— 
this to countless multitudes constitutes the entire round of 
recognized obligation. All distinctly religious offices are dele- 
gated: they are transmitted to schools of state or church, or 
they are forgotten and ignored.” Had he been speaking to an 
assembly of men in our own country,; would his words have 
lacked force, appropriateness, or seasonableness? Are the 
conditions obtaining amongst us different from what he sees 
them among his own country-men? And what is true as to 
their timeliness and applicability, is true likewise of the rea- 
sons assigned for insisting that religious instruction ought to 
be regarded by parents, not as on a equality merely with the 
duty of providing for them in things outward and temporal, 
but as being transcendently above that in its claims. “ Par- 
ents are the natural and ordained channels through which 
acquaintance with God is to flow into the hearts of their chil- 
dren. Theirs are the lips, powerful and persuasive, for de- 
claring the awful and hallowing sanctities of religion to chil- 
dren. Theirs are the voices, appealing and winsome, to which 
the young will hearken rather than to those of any teacher in 
the world. To them has been committed the psychological op- 
portunity which best serves for high moral] and religious guid- 
ance. The powers of spiritual receptivity open early in the 
child; wonder is born in the child-soul long before teachers 
come to instruct; imagination takes wings, love springs up, 
and desires wait for guidance, years and years before the child 
is allowed to leave the parents’ presence. In those early hours 
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of delicate susceptibility when life is ‘ porous to the highest’ 
the opportunity comes to fathers and mothers—and with the 
opportunity, the duty and responsibility also—of leading the 
impressionable life of the child into adoring intimacy with the 
Lord. This preéminately proud prerogative of the parent to 
introduce his child to the Master and tenderly to guide the 
foot-steps of the early pilgrimage toward Zion, cannot be too 
often or too deeply impressed on parental hearts.” 

The audience to whom these words were spoken was largely 
made up of ministers of the gospel, just as those likely to read 
them here in print will be mostly men belonging to the same 
high calling. Dr. Jowett appealed to them as office-bearers in 
the Church of Christ, to use their places of high and wide in- 
fluence in carrying home to the hearts of those presiding over 
families, the need and solemn responsibility of the individual 
parent for the religious training of his child. One can readily 
imagine the readiness of his hearers to respond to this appeal, 
and of acting faithfully upon its suggestions upon returning to 
their several pulpits. But the more significant part of the ap- 
peal was yet to follow: “ If parents are to meet these religious 
obligations in the home, is it not,” he continued, “a necessary 
and vital duty of our ministry to give them the requisite guid- 
ance for so doing?” What, if failure on the part of pastors 
at this point should be the cause of the deteriorated religious 
conditions in the homes of their people? What, if their’s has 
been dereliction in this direction in the past, can be done for 
the future? Three suggestive things were indicated as prac- 
ticable: (1) The week-day services in houses of worship and in 
private homes can be devoted to the definite instruction of par- 
ents in regard to religious duties and the best methods of per- 
forming them in their homes. (2) Pastors, in their pulpit 
ministrations and in their pastoral visitations, can with in- 
tenser zeal urge parents to exercise their priestly functions at 
the family altar, and be taught to count all things but loss as 
compared to the helpfulness of daily family prayer to bring 
their children into the kingdom of blessedness and peace. (3) 
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The literature on the subject of child-nurture, more abundant 
and informing now than ever before, can be studied by pastors 
and circulated among their parishioners. 

Confronted by the tremendous difficulties and vast propor- 
tions of the problem, “ these practical suggestions are of course 
but a small beginning of what is required for its solution. 
But they are a beginning, and a beginning at the right end. 
Let us not be turned away from personal duty, therefore, by 
the smallness of such service, nor by the immensity of the need- 
ful work. Larger moral and spiritual problems have crumbled 
into nothingness before the insurgent persistence of individual 
fidelity. No amount of feverish activity at the ends of the 
earth can compensate for the demoralizing influence of 
neglected homes. A ministry makes its finest contribution to 
any city or country, when it lifts and sanctifies the common 
conceptions of fatherhood and motherhood, and when it seeks 
the creation of homes in which the light of parental obligation 
shines both night and day. To kindle one such lamp is to 
redeem any ministry from commonplace, and to open out per- 
spectives of possibility which stretch beyond our dreams. To 
such consecrated purpose let us devote our strength; on such 
consecrated labor let us build our hopes; and let us heartily 
pray that the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ may equip our 
souls for the service.” 


Tue Great Manvat or Retieious Devorion. 


The Hebrew Psalms contain the monumental utterances of 
the religious soul of many unnamed writers. They serve to 
introduce us to the deep and beautiful heart of the early cen- 
turies that produced them, as does no other literature that has 
come down to us from pre-christian times. “ They have,” Dr. 
George A. Gordon incidentally observes in his latest book,* 
“a general, racial, universal significance. The beholding eye, 
the rapt soul, the suffering and singing heart, of a whole people 
live in those incomparable lyrics; the countless individuals as 

*“ Through Man To God.” Houghton Mifflin & Co., New York, 1906 
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at least capable of rising to this height, live in them.” Voic- 
ing as they do, the profoundest feelings and the loftiest aspira- 
tions ever experienced by the human soul, they continue among 
Christians no less than among Jews, to render an inestimably 
precious service to religious devotion. 

There is no part of the Old Testament, therefore, that re- 
ceives such marked attention from scholars, none that min- 
isters so largely to the practical religious needs of men in gen- 
eral. For these reasons the appearance of a new work giving 
the latest results of modern research in this particular section 
of the Bible, and designed to correct and supplement the valu- 
able aid furnished by earlier studies of it for the illumination 
and understanding of the Psalms, may be regarded as a matter 
of more than ordinary moment for religious thought. 

This work,+ of which the first volume has recently left the 
press, representing, we are told, “the fruit of forty years of 
labor,” —and the striking evidence of which marks every page, 
—is for more reasons than one, a notable achievement in cur- 
rent religious movements of thought in our land. To the ser- 
vice of producing this commentary, Dr. Briggs has brought 
not only the ripest attainments in the field of critical knowl- 
edge of Hebrew letters and history, but also the spiritual sym- 
pathy with the subject that is requisite to the proper apprecia- 
tion and interpretation of the spirit and message which the 
subject involves. This latter qualification for the successful 
handling of the materials, comes to view in the words by which 
the author gives expression to his appraisement of their value 
and import. “The psalms are among the most wonderful 
products of human genius. No other writings but the Gospels 
can compare with them in grandeur and importance. The 
Gospels are greater because they set forth the life and char- 
acter of our Lord and Savior. The Psalter expresses the reli- 
gious experience of a devout people through centuries of com- 
munion with God. I cannot explain either Gospels or Psalms 

t “ The International Critical Commentary,—A Critical and Exegetical 


Commentary on the Book of Psalms,” by Prof. Chas. A. Briggs, D.D. 
Scribners, New York, 1906. 
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except as books of God, as products of human religious experi- 
ence, inspired and guided by the Divine Spirit.” 

The appreciative, sympathetic tone of these words from the 
introduction, breathes in all the pages of the volume, and helps 
one to read the new versions of the Psalms given, in the light 
of the accompanying critical exegesis of them, with added 
insight, admiration, and reward. The author’s well-known 
reputation as a higher critic and progressive theologian, and as 
a through-going historical and scientific scholar so far as the 
methods he pursues in his studies are concerned, help one to 
anticipate somewhat the results reached by him. Those who 
expect these results to be ultra-radical and destructive, will 
have to make a disappointing discovery however. The intro- 
duction contains an elaborate review of the higher critical and 
historical questions pertaining to the Psalter; its conclusions 
need alarm no one. They are “ advanced ” of course, but far 
less so than those, for instance, of Professor Cheyne and his 
disciples. Instead of regarding the contents of the book as 
being almost entirely post-exilic, as did the English scholar in 
his university lectures several years ago in this country, our 
American Hebraist finds at least thirty-one of them to be pre- 
exilic, five of which he is willing to ascribe to the probable or 
possible authorship of David. Many of the Psalms, accord- 
ing to Dr. Briggs’ study, are certainly composite in character, 
“just like some modern hymns,” but that does not impair 
their value nor remove them from a legitimate place in the 
canon. “ The canonicity of the Psalter,” he strikingly says, 
“is attested by its contents. Its religious and ethical materials 
give evidence to its holy character as coming from God and 
leading to God.” 

When he comes to deal with the problem of “ the impre- 
catory Psalms ” it is questionable whether his position is not 
far more conservative than that of plain and uncritical readers 
in the ordinary ranks of religious people. To multitudes of 
present-day Christians it is wholly impossible, one is con- 
vinced to think, of any situation in life that would justify them 
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to employ their language when kneeling in prayer before God. 
They “ have not so learned Christ.” To pray as the author of 
the 109th Psalm does, “ that his enemy may die, and his chil- 
dren be fatherless, and his wife a widow; that his children 
may be continually vagabonds and beg; that they may seek 
their bread in desolate places; that none may extend mercy to 
him or favor to his orphaned children; that his prayer may be 
counted as sin, and the sin of his mother not be blotted out”; 
—this, for many Christians is utterly inconceivable. It does 
not tally with the Master’s example on the cross; it does not 
conform to the requirements of His precept,— Love your 
enemies, pray for them which despitefully use and persecute 
you.” To such, our author’s attempt to vindicate the heart- 
less cruelty of using such imprecations, even by the writer of 
the original, “ on the ground of a sense of the solidarity of the 
interests of the individual servant of God, with those of the 
nation of Israel and with the religion of God himself,” will 
fail to commend itself as valid. There is an element of truth, 
no doubt, in saying that “no one knows what love is, who 
cannot truly hate,” and that “it is a weak and sickly indi- 
vidualism which shuts its eyes against the wrath of God and 
of the Lamb and of the Church the Bride of the Lamb, against 
evil and incurable sin,” but for one, the present writer does not 
believe that this element of recognized truth, warrants Dr. 
Briggs’ inference that there “ is therefore a place for impreca- 
tion in the highest forms of Christianity, and that it is only 
more discriminating than in the Old Testament religion and 
much more refined.” 

But this question aside, it is believed that this latest and 
greatest of Dr. Briggs’ publications will long be esteemed as 
one of the noblest monuments of painstaking American 
scholarship, and as one of the most serviceable expositions of 
the book treated that the Christian Church owns. It deserves 
and will surely find an honored place among the treasured 
volumes of biblical students everywhere. 


Battrmore, Mp. 

















VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ScrenTIFIC versus Reticious KNowLepee. 


Mr. Huxley, in a letter to Charles Kingsley, said: “It is 
no use to talk to me of analogies and probabilities. I know 
what I mean when I say I believe in the law of the inverse 
squares, and I will not rest my lifelong hopes upon weaker 
convictions. I dare not, if I would.” President Lincoln 
held similar views in reference to the objects of faith. His 
biographer, Mr. Herndon, says the following of his earlier 
habit of thought: “ As already expressed, Mr. Lincoln had no 
faith. In order to believe, he must see and feel, and thrust 
his hand into the place. He must taste, smell, or handle be- 
fore he had faith or even belief.” The testimony of these 
men is valuable because they were doubtless sincere and have 
won universal respect for their devotion to truth and their 
service to humanity. They may be regarded as representa- 
tives of a type which is found in every age. They confess 
their inability to believe unless convinced by sight or by log- 
ical demonstration. They stand by the scientific method and 
practically deny certainty to any statement that cannot be 
scientifically proved. 

One need not go far, however, to find equally representative 
men, whether they are measured by their intellectual power 
or by their historic achievements, whose conviction of invisible 
and divine realities is as firm as their belief in the law of the 
inverse squares, or in the existence of the sun above or the 
earth beneath. 

The Psalmist speaks for an innumerable multitude when 
he says: “ Nevertheless I am continually with thee; thou hast 
holden my right hand. Thou wilt guide me with thy counsel, 
and afterward receive me into glory. Whom have I in 
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heaven but thee? And there is none upon earth that I desire 
besides thee” (Ps. 73:23-25). A profound sense of the 
Divine presence is evidenced in the second epistle to Tim- 
othy (1:12): “For I know whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.” Augustine said: “God is more 
truly thought than he is uttered, and exists more truly than 
he is thought.” 

Testimonies from the collection made by Professor Star- 
buck and quoted by Professor James in The Varieties of 
Religious Experience serve to illustrate the convictions of 
men in the present generation. A man aged forty-nine 
writes: “God is more real to me than any thought or thing 
or person. I feel his presence positively, and the more as 
I live in closer harmony with his laws as written in my body 
and mind. I feel him in the sunshine or rain; and awe 
mingled with a delicious restfulness most nearly describes 
my feelings. I talk to him as to a companion in prayer and 
praise, and our communion is delightful.” Another man of 
twenty-seven says: “ God is quite real to me. I talk to him 
and often get answers. Thoughts sudden and distinct from 
any I have been entertaining come to my mind after asking 
God for his directions.” These are examples of scores of like 
statements from men and women of all ages and conditions. 

A less hopeful and somewhat “ coarse-meated ” confession 
is made by one who answers Professor Starbuck’s circular of 
questions. “ What does Religion mean to you? A. It means 
nothing; and it seems, so far as I can observe, useless to 
others, ete.” 

“What comes before your mind corresponding to the words 
God, Heaven, Angels, ete.? A. Nothing whatever. I am a 
man without a religion. These words mean so much mystic 
bosh.” 

“Have you had any experiences which appeared provi- 
dential? A. None whatever. There is no agency of any 
superintending kind.” 
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“ What things work most strongly on your emotions? A. 
Lively songs and music; Pinafore instead of an Oratorio. I 
like Scott, Burns, Byron, Longfellow, especially Shakespeare, 
ete. Of songs, the Star-spangled Banner, America, Marseil- 
laise, and all moral and soul-stirring songs, but wishy-washy 
hymns are my detestation, ete.” 

“ What is your notion of sin? A. It seems to me sin is a 
condition, a disease, incidental to man’s development not be- 
ing yet advanced enough, ete.” 

“ What is your temperament? A. Nervous, active, wide- 
awake, mentally and physically. Sorry that Nature com- 
pels us to sleep at all.” Professor James adds: “ If we are in 
search of a broken and a contrite heart, clearly we need not 
go to this brother.” 

We may divide the race into two classes so far as their atti- 
tude to God and eternity is concerned: those who will not 
believe unless they can touch and see, i. e., scientific proof, 
and those who rest their faith on an intuition of heavenly 
realities, which transcends the experiments of science. These 
types have existed in a cruder or a more refined form from 
time immemorial, though the believers have always been in a 
large majority. They have looked upon each other with 
suspicion and at times with unconcealed contempt. The men of 
faith have condemned the men of science as rationalists. The 
men of science have charged believers with superstition. A 
third class has tried to mediate between faith and science and 
get the lamb and the wolf to lie down together. 

But neither accusation nor compromise can settle the ques- 
tion. Of the latter method Sabbatier says in his Religions 
of Authority: “The effort to reconcile the doctrines of au- 
thority with modern science, which knows no other method 
than that of observation and experience, is an attempt to weld 
together a clod of clay and an iron bar. This is why all past 
compromises and attempted conciliations have so miserably 
ended in shipwreck.” The solution of the problem must be 
found in a theory of knowledge which will recognize the scope 
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and limitations of both science and faith. For the knowledge 
which is attained by scientific investigation and that which 
comes by the obedience of faith are equally real. The methods 
of attainment are different, yet each is suited to acquire 
genuine knowledge in its corresponding sphere of reality. 
They both are legitimate functions of the human mind. The 
one does not exclude nor will it supersede the other. One 
or the other function may be allowed to die in individuals for 
want of use, but mankind as a whole, if we may judge the 
future by the past, will always believe and enjoy the knowledge 
of faith. It will always investigate and have the certainty of 
science. 

Faith is, therefore, not a function of the primitive mind 
which passes away with maturity. On this point Sabbatier 
says: “ It has even been claimed that this religion (of science) 
would do away with all others and reign in their place. This 
is not true, first, because science is no more the whole of life 
than thought is the whole of the soul, and again, because those 
who speak thus of science speak in the most irreligious way 
possible. . . . The true religion of science is not that which 
deifies ephemeral results or material power, but that which 
holds research to be holy, the steady ascent of the spirit toward 
the larger light.” Nor will the objects of faith become knowl- 
edge in the sense that what was once believed may later be 
scientifically demonstrated. The knowledge which comes by 
faith must come in that way through eternity. Even when 
we no longer see through a glass darkly but face to face, our 
knowledge of God and spiritual things will be faith knowl- 
edge and not scientific knowledge. 

The application of the scientific method is not to be regarded 
as jeopardizing the interest of religion. Science and religion 
have to do with different spheres of being and different func- 
tions of the mind. The conflict arises when faith crosses the 
boundaries of science or when science enters the realm of faith. 
When men attempt to comprehend by faith what science alone 
can explain they fall into superstition and obscurantism; 
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when they try to measure spiritual realities with the instru- 
ments of the laboratory they turn rationalists and sceptics. 
The failure to make this distinction was at the bottom of 
Huxley’s and Lincoln’s doubt and agnosticism. It accounts 
for a wide-spread and honest doubt at the present day. Both 
scientists and theologians are in danger of confusion for a 
want of an adequate conception of the processes of knowledge. 
Ritschl] claimed that he followed in his theology a definite 
theory of knowledge and that because he rejected the tradi- 
tional and Platonic theory, which his opponents held, they 
were unable to understand him. He says: “ A Christianity 
which is expounded by a scholastic ontology and mystical psy- 
chology is unintelligible and neo-Platonic.” By his own 
method “a practical and intelligible Christianity is set 
forth.”* So long as this point of difference is not recognized 
between the liberal and conservative theologians all possibility 
of reconciliation or even of mutual understanding is out of 
the question. Nor can the still more important tension be- 
tween the modern scientific method and traditional faith be re- 
lieved without an agreement on the method of knowledge or 
the path to certainty. With all his keenness of observation 
and power of logic Huxley, or any of his class, cannot prove 
the revelations of God in nature, in the prophets, or in the 
Christ. They are not demonstrated in the same way as the 
law of the inverse squares. Lincoln cannot “see or feel or 
thrust his hand into the place ” of heavenly verities. So long 
as men insist on proof of that kind, they must remain faith- 
less. Their conclusions are irresistible if their premises are 
true. They forget, however, that their premises are defective. 
Not only have men instinctively recognized another than the 
scientific form of knowledge, but the most critical study of 
the human mind by modern psychologists has led to the con- 
clusion that there is a way to knowledge which is as sound 
* For an exposition of the Metaphysical and the Theological Presup- 


positions of Ritsch] see articles by W. C. Keirstead in Amer. Journ. of 
Theol., October, 1905, and July, 1906. 
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and certain as that of sight or logic. Professor Bowne says 
in his Theism (p. 318): “ The assumption that sense knowl- 
edge is the only real knowledge, which has always been the 
mainstay of atheism, is not only not proved, but is demon- 
strably false in the sense in which it is commonly taken.” 
The mass of men has received its certainty of eternity, not 
by a process of argument, but by the intuition of faith. 
Scholarly men can comprehend the truth of religion only 
by submitting to the laws by which it is discerned. If they 
are compelled to obey the mental conditions for a mastery of 
the visible world, is it too much to ask that they fulfill the 
equally clear dictates of the soul for the comprehension of 
the invisible universe ? 

What then is the scope of science on the one hand and of 
religion on the other? “ Scientific knowledge,” says Ritschl, 
“seeks to discover the laws of nature and spirit through ob- 
servation, and is based on the presumption that both the ob- 
servations and their arrangements are carried out according 
to ascertained laws of human cognition.” The phenomena of 
the physical universe, of the mental, moral, and religious life, 
of the history of the race, are objects for scientific study. The 
results of investigations in these spheres of being are sys- 
tematized in books on geology, astronomy, chemistry, biology, 
psychology, ethics, archeology, history and religion. The 
facts and principles, which have been discovered and enunci- 
ated in these departments, are accepted as unquestionably true. 
A statement must be considered trustworthy when the proc- 
esses by which it has been made are reliable. In other words 
if the “ascertained laws of human cognition” have been 
followed a conclusion must be acknowledged as reasonably 
correct. For, unless one has faith in the process of cognition, 
he lands in hopeless scepticism. 

There is a place for the scientific method in religious mat- 
ters. Religious psychology has to do with the contents of the 
religious consciousness and is as legitimate a science as chem- 
istry. Still religious psychology is not a source of religious 
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life. The comparative study of religions must, also, be pur- 
sued according to a rigid scientific method. Many questions 
in reference to the Bible can be settled only by critical and 
historical study. The time of composition, the authorship, 


.the purpose, and the integrity of the biblical writings must 


be determined in the same way as similar facts in Babylonian 
or Greek literature. Traditions are presumably true until 
proved false, but the church cannot rest its conclusions on 
these points on mere tradition. It must test tradition by 
scientific study. To accept a traditional date or authorship 
without question is not faith but credulity, and a form of 
credulity which usually is followed by unbelief. By faith 
we cannot discover who wrote the book of Job or the gospel 
of John. It is a baseless presumption to suppose that his- 
toric facts of this kind have been miraculously preserved in 
ecclesiastical tradition and need no further demonstration. 
That is the position held by the Roman church. All historical, 
philological and archeological questions relating to the Old 
and New Testaments must be answered by men who are 
specialists in these several departments. Protestantism rests 
on the testimony of facts and fails in its purpose when it 
shapes facts to suit a theory. 

There is an order of being both in nature and in man 
which science cannot apprehend or explain. It belongs to the 
sphere of religion. “ Religious and theoretical knowledge are 
different functions of the human spirit, which, while they 
deal with the same objects, are not even partially coincident, 
but wholly diverge.” So says Ritschl. Corresponding to 
“the different functions of the human spirit” there are dif- 
ferent forms of objective existences. The child alone can 
find the mother in the woman. The scientist can find only 
the woman in the mother. In the study of the same object 
child and scientist use two distinct methods of knowledge, yet 
each method leads to reasonably certain conclusions. 

Knowledge of God comes by the same function of the mind 
as the child’s knowledge of a mother. This theory of cogni- 
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tion is traceable in the New Testament. “No one knoweth 
the Son save the Father; neither doth any know the Father, 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal 
him ” (Math. 11:27). When Peter confessed that Jesus was 
the Christ, Jesus said unto him, “ Blessed art thou Simon 
Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father who is in heaven” (Math. 16:17). When the 
Jews marvelled at the wisdom of Jesus, saying, “ How 
knoweth this man letters having never learned?” Jesus said, 
“ My teaching is not mine but his that sent me. If any man 
willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching whether 
it is of God or whether I speak from myself” (John 7: 
15-17). Paul contrasts “the wisdom of this world” with 
“ God’s wisdom ” (1 Cor. 6:1). In his preaching he pro- 
fessed not to use the “ persuasive words of wisdom ” but the 
“ demonstration of the Spirit and of power” (1 Cor. 2:4). 
The “thoughts of God,” he says, “ None knoweth save the 
Spirit of God” (1 Cor. 2:10). “ The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God; and he cannot know 
them for they are spiritually judged” (1 Cor. 2:10). 

These passages presuppose a realm of reality and a method 
of knowledge which the scientist ordinarily cannot accept. 
Yet they approve themselves to the consciousness of men from 
age to age. “ Our fundamental practical beliefs,” says Pro- 
fessor Bowne, “are formulations of life rather than specu- 
lative deductions; and their evidence must be found mainly 
in the energy of the life that produces them, and in this har- 
mony with life and one another. The function of the under- 
standing with regard to them is regulative rather than con- 
stitutive. It formulates and systematizes them; it cannot 
demonstrate or deduce them. Deduction of the rigor and 
vigor type is impossible and absurd in our human conditions. 
Thus the problem of our deepest beliefs is seen to be one of 
life and experience and history, rather than of academic re- 
flection.” Ritsch] designates the faculty of religious knowl- 
edge the “intuitive imagination.” Its conclusions are not 
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accidental or lawless works of the imagination but spring 
from the practical law of the human spirit. The certainty of 
religious truth is not established by the examination of the 
process of cognition—that is by logical proof—but by the 
assurance of the feeling, willing side of the self. It is by the 
function of the objects of religion, by the fact that it assures 
our blessedness, that we are certain of its reality. As in the 
case of scientific reasoning the certainty lodges finally in the 
intellectual processes themselves so in religion the certainty is 
found in the emotional and moral side of man’s nature. The 
one form of knowledge is no less certain than the other. Each 
method is suited to attain genuine knowledge of the realities 
in question. When one compares the utterances of enthusi- 
astic apostles with those of cool philosophers and theologians 
in our day, it is a matter of wonder how closely they agree 
cn a theory of knowledge and the way of approach to the 
universe of truth. 

In making a practical application of this theory we con- 
clude that God cannot be found by scientific investigation, 
though science and philosophy may advance arguments mak- 
ing the hypothesis of the existence of a personal God reason- 
able. “In short, while theism is demonstrated ty nothing, 
it is implicit in everything. It cannot be proved without 
begging the question, or denied without ending in absurdity ” 
(Bowne). By the scientific method we cannot attain the 
same degree of certainty in reference to the Divine Being as 
of the law of the inverse squares. “The chief value of the 
theoretical argument is in removing the obstacles to belief 
that spring up in unclear thought.” Only by faithful living 
in the service of the highest and best things can the religious 
conviction of theism be reached. It is a process of life, of 
trust, and of intuition. All knowledge of God comes by 
revelation. Revelation on God’s part presupposes faith and 
the obedience of faith on man’s part. In the course of this 
fellowship comes the assurance of reality. The highest 
revelation of God is in Christ. “We are able to know and 
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understand God, sin, conversion and eternal life in the Chris- 
tian sense,” says Ritschl, “only so far as we consciously and 
intentionally reckon ourselves members of the community 
which Christ has founded.” It, too, is empirical knowledge 
yet the organ by which we are brought into touch with God 
in Christ is not the same as that by which we know the world 
about us. 

Science cannot find the Good Shepherd, though it must 
determine the time of composition of the twenty-third psalm. 
The religious experience which the psalmist describes must 
be tested by the fellowship which the author had with God. 
Yet the fact that some one wrote the psalm is not any more 
certain than the truth of God which it reveals and which is 
approved in the consciousness of believers in all ages and 
lands. 

Science can prove that a man named Jesus was born, lived, 
and died in Palestine. His followers believed that He was 
the Messiah foretold by the prophets, that He rose from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven. These facts are established 
beyond reasonable doubt. But by scientific research we can- 
not find the Christ in Jesus. We must find the Messiah like 
Peter did—by living in daily fellowship with Him. Flesh 
and blood will not reveal Him unto us, but the Father who is 
in heaven. Our conviction of Jesus’ Messiahship does not 
rest on the experience or testimony of others, but upon the 
Father’s revelation of Him to us. Then we have the faith of 
Peter, the rock upon which the church is built. 

Historians can show that men believed that Jesus was the 
Son of God. They thought of Jesus as concerning God, and 
of God as concerning Jesus. No fact in history is more 
clearly demonstrated. But historical argument can not show 
God in Christ to us. That conviction comes by revelation 
and faith. Only when God reveals his Son in us do we dis- 
cern Him. The first conviction of the divine Sonship of 
Jesus came by revelation. The perpetuation of that con- 
viction, if Christianity is to continue as a life in men, must 
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result from a continuous revelation of God in the bosom of 
humanity. What others have believed, what the dogmas of 
the church contain, is of great value, but it serves only to 
confirm what the individual Christian receives by the “ in- 
tuitive imagination.” 

It can not be doubted that the early Christians believed in 
the resurrection of Jesus. That fact was the cornerstone of 
their faith. Their conviction of its reality is attested by 
many sources. The scientific historian can prove the ex- 
istence of that faith. Yet historians cannot prove that Christ 
rose, so that His resurrection becomes a part of our personal 
faith. We are assured of the reality of the risen Lord by His 
spirit in us. Blessed are they that believe and have not 
seen. The Germans call it a Glaubensurtheil. When men 
have His life, they will get likewise the assurance of im- 
mortality. In Him life and immortality were brought to 
light through the gospel. The cardinal facts of the Sermon 
on the Mount—a Father God, providence, prayer, the right- 
eousness of love—transcend the scope of science. They be- 
long to the sphere of religion. By living as if these realities 
existed we shall know that they are. When one weighs the 
evidences for the existence of the stellar world over against 
those of the spiritual order in Christ’s sermon, we believe he 
will find the conviction of the reality of the one no more cer- 
tain than that of the other. The stars are seen by the clear 
eye, God is seen by the pure heart. 

Men then of the type of Huxley and Lincoln, and a multi- 
tude of lesser lights, cannot be convinced of the Christian 
verities by scientific arguments. They must enter the king- 
dom as a little child. Just as no one can enter the kingdom 
of nature by faith, sc no one can enter the kingdom of heaven 
by science. This is not only the testimony of the Scriptures 
and of human experience, but of psychology and philosophy. 
Each realm of being must be approached in its own way and 
has its corresponding functions in the mental constitution of 
man. 
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The mission of the preacher will continue to be the procla- 
mation of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Christ, pro- 
claimed by men, will win His way into their hearts. The 
printing press will never take the place of the pulpit. The 
inventions and discoveries of science have neither strength- 
ened nor weakened the power of the gospel. The facts of 
revelation are not dependent on the sciences. The church is 
the bearer of the Christian life in the personalities of its mem- 
bers. The statements in the New Testament “ become clear, 
and their significance intelligible when we see how they are 
reflected in the consciousness of those who believe in Him, 
and how the members of the Christian community trace back 
their consciousness of pardon to the person and the action and 
passion of Jesus” (Ritschl). We go to the church for an 
experience, a living spirit, touch with a personality, not for a 
theory or a dogma. We find in it the life which is the light 
of men, the grace which pardons, the love which provides, the 
truth which inspires, the Savior who saves. Christianity is 
an experimental religion and when it ceases to be that it ceases 
to be apostolic and Christian. It may degenerate, as it has 
in the past, into ritualism, estheticism, intellectualism, and 
moralism. One or the other of these forms it will take when the 
life in Christ is supposed to be communicated by ordinances, 
traditions, dogmas and officials, instead of personal contact 
of believer with believer in whom God has revealed His Son. 
The doubts and scepticism of scholars can be dispelled only 
when they respond to the invitation of the Master, Follow me. 
In doing so they will not only be religious but truly scientific. 

G. W. R. 














IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE APosToLic AGE IN THE LicHT oF Mopern Criticism. By James 
Hardy Ropes, Bussey Professor of New Testament Criticism and Inter- 
pretation in Harvard University. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1906. Price $1.50. 


This volume contains the Lowell Institute lectures delivered 
in March, 1904. “The writer’s aim is not to offer a critical ex- 
amination of the innumerable questions which arise in the study 
of the apostolic age, nor to cover ground with encyclopedic com- 
pleteness, but rather to outline a sketch from which a popular 
audience might gain a stronger sense of the human historical 
reality which modern critical study finds in the men and events 
of this stirring period of the world’s history.” True to his pur- 
pose, the author does not burden his pages with references to the 
sources or the authorities, nor does he make room for critical dis- 
cussions which confront the student of this period at every step. 
Yet he shows himself familiar with all the questions which engage 
the attention of scholars and recognizes the difficulties in solving 
them. He leaves the apparatus criticus in his study and in popu- 
lar form presents the conclusions which he has reached. In read- 
ing his book one is reminded of Pfleiderer’s late work on “ Chris- 
tian Origins.” In spirit and method of study he is in sympathy 
with Pfleiderer, Harnack, Weisziicker, and McGiffert. 

Two things determine the character of a book on the apostolic 
age, the method of study and the conclusions reached. As the 
title indicates the method is that of the critical historian. The 
first chapter is devoted to “Criticism and the Apostolic Age.” 
He contends that while the critical method is in the study 
of history generally, it must also be applied in the study of Old 
Testament and New Testament history. In fact this has been 
done by scholars for a century at least. “The secular historian 
no longer finds himself in a strange world when he ventures across 
the line into the domain of sacred history. His own tests can be 
and have been applied. He sees the regular use of the same canons 
of criticism which he himself wields, to determine the age and 
genuineness of documents and to estimate the worth of historical 
statements.” The difference between the conservative and liberal 
students of the Bible and early church history is largely a differ- 
ence of method. While the former profess to follow the historical 
method, they are still bound by tradition. They will go so far 
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and no farther. They limit themselves by arbitrary lines. The 
latter will test traditions and the Scriptures by the historico- 
critical standards. It is not possible to mediate between the two 
methods any length of time. It is well, therefore, that the intro- 
ductory chapter defines the method which the author is about to 
pursue in his study. Those who are unwilling to accept his stand- 
point will not be profited by reading the book, but those who are 
in sympathy with his method will find a very satisfactory and 
illuminating treatment of this period. 

The reason for the universal interest in the apostolic age is 
stated in the following paragraph: “The task before the New 
Testament scholar is to learn, first, what is certain, then what are 
the divergent possibilities and how great the margin of doubt with 
regard to the uncertain. Progress is surely before us, to be at- 
tained by the application to the evidence of more thorough criti- 
cism, by greater ingenuity in detecting the meaning of the phe- 
nomena, and especially by drawing upon a wider knowledge and 
experience. The better knowledge now becoming available of the 
background of late Jewish thought which lies behind the ideas 
of Jesus Christ and the theology of the apostle Paul is one means 
of bringing new light to bear on New Testament problems. A 
deeper knowledge of the Greek world into which Christianity 
came, its language, its religion, its life, is another. Palestinian 
customs, Jewish apocalypses, Philo, the Septuagint, Greek reli- 
gion and philosophy, the freshly examined and tested utterances 
of the church fathers, and truer notions of religious psychology, 
modern as well as ancient, all these can contribute to that body 
of learning from which will come new points of view and better 
answers to our questions about New Testament history.” These 
facts ought to convince the most conservative that apostolic his- 
tory must be re-written, and that at many points it will differ 
from the popular conceptions which have prevailed for centuries. 

The three main divisions of this period are Jewish Christianity, 
the work and theology of Paul, and the transition to ancient 
Catholicism. How Christianity spread from Jerusalem by way of 
Antioch to Rome, the men and means employed in missionary 
work, the motives which constrained the early Christians to pro- 
claim the Gospel, the countries and cities reached in the first 
century, and the number and quality of the converts—these topics 
are discussed in the second chapter. The substance of the mis- 
sionary’s Gospel was “monotheism, the service of the living and 
true God instead of idols; the Judgment, with the whole system 
of moral requirements which it implied; Jesus Christ raised from 
the dead to be the Lord in Heaven, through faith in whom sin is 
forgiven and punishment averted—these are the ideas which the 
Christian apostles found effective.” 
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His treatment of Paul and his theology is particularly worthy 
of notice. A chapter is given to the apostle’s life and work. He 
traces the factors which entered into his early life from the Greek 
and Hebrew surroundings and prepared him for his work as a 
Christian. In regard to his conversion he says there have been 
those who have “declared it to be incredible. Those who are 
unwilling to see here a real manifestation of a divine being in 
visible form have commonly said that the narrative is merely the 
fanciful objective form given by the operation of later imagination 
to the fact that within Paul’s soul, by a process of rational con- 
viction, light dawned upon darkness. This explanation has never 
proved entirely satisfactory. ... But a broader knowledge of 
the facts of religious psychology shows that the account given in 
Acts is not without analogies in perfectly attested human experi- 
ence. The vision of light, the belief that a voice of some kind 
has been heard, and the accompanying radical change in the 
man’s soul,—of these we may read over and over again in the 
transparently honest statements of good men about their own 
experiences.” While the author is a critical historian, he does 
not rule out the divine element in Paul’s life and differs widely 
from the eighteenth century rationalists who took it for granted 
that the experience of Paul as described in Acts was a later fancy 
of his followers and not an historic reality. The divine source of 
the conversion is substantiated by the nature of the result pro- 
duced. “No Christian can doubt that in the conversion of Paul 
the cause of the Kingdom of God in this world passed a great 
crisis and received a vast increment of power” 

He finds a close relation between Paul’s life and his theology. 
The two must be studied together. “We have nowhere the cold 
dry light of the intellect, but everywhere the warm touch of a 
man. His ideas were not developed by reason of an interest in 
solving problems, but because these are the truths that have mas- 
tered him and by which he lives, or else such as he deems to be 
important for meeting the special situation of his readers. His 
premises are not established by argument, but by experience.” He 
does not hold that God revealed to Paul a complete theology 
for all time which we are to find in his epistles and then make it 
a final system for the church universal. “The case is rather that 
a thoroughly trained Jew, who had at his command both the 
theological resources of the rabbis of the first century and also the 
treasures of the Old Testament, and who knew something of the 
Greek world, whose language he spoke, was led by the spirit of 
God to believe that in Jesus Christ redemption had at last been 
brought to the whole world, and that through faith in Jesus Christ 
all men’s cravings could now be fully satisfied. In the light of 
that fundamental conviction he gained new vision on many 
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topics, but the revelation that was made to him was rather new 
insight and new life than a new system.” 

These passages will suffice to show the nature of the treatise. 
The reader feels that the author succeeds in giving the personages 
whom he delineates a “ human historical reality.” While they are 
human and in close touch with their environment, they are none 
the less glorious with divine life. Christ ic the life of Paul. 
His love constrains the apostles and disciples. 

In the latter part of the book “ Life in an Apostolic Church,” 
“The Apostles and the Gospels,” “The Preparation for Cath- 
olic Christianity,” and “Ancient and Modern Study of the 
Apostolic Age” are discussed in separate chapters. The last 
chapter is a resumé of the historical work, relating to the apostolic 
age, from the beginning. After the book of Acts there has been 
no important history on the subject till the nineteenth century. 
The publications of Strauss and Baur mark a new era in this field 
of study. In Germany—-Ritschl, Weiszicker, Pfleiderer, Harnack 
and Holtzman, in England—the “ Supernatural Religion,” Light- 
foot, Sanday, etc., in America—Abbott, McGiffert, and Gould 
have been pioneers and epoch-making scholars. 

We consider this book especially helpful for students in college 
and seminary, for members of churches who are interested in this 
period, and for ministers who desire a readable and yet scholarly 
presentation of New Testament history. The specialist will enjoy 
it because he can read between the lines both the problems with 
which the author has wrestled and the authorities with whom he 
is well acquainted. A bird’s-eye view of the whole period is al- 
ways refreshing. Men may be absorbed by a single subject and 
thus fail in getting historic perspective which is so necessary to 
understand events, documents, and persons. 

Georce W. RicHarps. 


Tue History OF THE REFORMATION. By Thos. M. Lindsay, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of the United Free Church College, Glasgow. Volume L., 
“The Reformation in Germany from Its Beginning to the Religious 
Peace of Augsburg.” New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. Price 


$2.50 net. 


A history of the Reformation, in English, has been a de- 
sideratum for some time. The sixth and seventh volume of 
Dr. Schaff’s Church History are good, but they are rather ex- 
tensive for general use. Fisher’s volume on this subject deals 
more with the principles of the Reformation than with the 
narrative of events. This volume belongs to the series of the 
International Theological Library, and is uniform in size and 
binding with the volumes already published. The purpose of Dr. 
Lindsay is to describe a great religious movement in relation to 
the social environment. In the preface he says: “A history of 
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the Reformation, it appears to me, must describe five distinctive 
but relative things—the social and religious conditions of the 
age, out of which the great movement came; the Lutheran Refor- 
mation down to 1555, when it received legal recognition; the 
Reformation in countries beyond Germany, which did not sub- 
mit to the guidance of Luther ; the issue of certain portions of the 
religious life of the Middle Ages in Anabaptism, Socinianism and 
Anti-Trinitarianism ; and, finally, the Counter-Reformation.” In 
this volume, which is to be followed by another, the Lutheran 
Reformation is treated. 

In the first part of the book there is a valuable discussion on 
the intellectual, social and religious life of the age which gave 
birth to the Reformation. Some of these phases of life have been 
treated at length before, but few historians have paid as much 
attention to the popular and family religious life of the fifteenth 
and early part of the sixteenth centuries. The six chapters, cov- 
ering one hundred and eighty-six pages, and devoted to a consid- 
eration of the conditions preceding the Reformation, are well 
wrought out and cannot fail to throw new light on the origin of 
Protestantism. 

In Book II, the beginning and the development of the Lutheran 
Church are described. Luther’s preparation for his work is care- 
fully traced. His early education, his struggles in the monastery, 
and his professorship at Wittenberg were a necessary preparation 
for the turning-point marked by the nailing of the ninety-five 
theses on the church doors at Wittenberg. Then follows, in his- 
torical order, an account of the events leading up to the Diet 
of Worms; from the Diet of Worms to the Peasants’ War; from 
the Peasants’ War to the Peace of Augsburg in 1555. A chapter 
is given to an analysis of the polity of the Lutheran churches; 
another, to the Lutheran Reformation outside of Germany; and 
a third, to the “ Religious Principles Inspiring the Reformation,” 
or, in other words, the principles of Protestantism. A chrono- 
logical summary and an index at the end of the book are valuable 
helps to the student. 

From beginning to end the style is clear and attractive. The 
author is evidently acquainted with the sources and with the best 
authorities on the subjects which he treats. One finds in many 
sections new facts and a happy combination of old material. It is 
one of those scholarly books which can be read; not only with 

rofit, but with pleasure. The book will at once commend itself 
or use in libraries generally, and in the library of the preacher in 
particular. It is by no means too technical for the perusal of the 
intelligent layman. For collateral reading in theological schools 
and in colleges it will be found very satisfactory. 
Groree W. RICHARDS. 
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THE PRACTICAL COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. The Epistles 
of St. Peter. By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. New York, A. C. 
Armstrong and Son, 1906. Price $1.25 net. 

This is one of the first volumes published in the series, entitled, 
The Practical Commentary on the New Testament. The general 
editor is W. Robertson Nicoll, who was also the editor of the 
widely-known Expositor’s Bible. The purpose of this compre- 
hensive commentary is to bring to the Bible student the results of 
modern scholarship and at the same time “ retain a healthy con- 
servatism of judgment.” In its plan of arrangement of the ma- 
terial it reminds one of the Expositor’s Bible, yet its contents are 
simpler and more adapted to the popular reader than are the 
volumes of its great forerunner. 

In this volume the epistles of Peter are expounded. The table 
of contents announces the chapter and verses with the theme 
which is deduced from the text, e. g., chapter 1. 3-5: The Possi- 
bilities and Dynamics of the Regenerate Life; I. 6, 7: Sorrowful, 
yet always Rejoicing; I. 8, 9: A Twofold Relationship and its 
Fruits. In this way nearly every verse of each book is covered. 
Eighteen sections are devoted to the first epistle, and eleven to 
the second. Each section treats a specific and striking subject. 
The topics are drawn from the text, and expounded with keen 
exegetical and practical insight. The style is clear as crystal and 
the application to the personal and social questions of our age is 
stimulating and illuminating. Each section may easily be elab- 
orated into a sermon. The book is helpful not only to the minis- 
ter but to all students of the Bible. It may be read to good 
advantage for the purpose of edification and devotion. For the 
preparation of prayer-meeting addresses it is especially valuable. 

GrorGe W. RicHarDs. 


THE INSPIRATION OF OvUB FatrH. Sermons by John Watson, D.D., 
a Maclaren.” Pages 359. New York, A. C. Armstrong and Son, 
This series of twenty-nine sermons will at once attract atten- 

tion because it bears the name of Dr. Watson. His books are 

known throughout the English-speaking world. Those who have 
read “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” will doubtless carry the 
impressions of its inimitable characters with them to the grave. 

He has finished a long and successful pastorate in Liverpool and 

now lives in retirement. In criticizing his own sermons, when 

he retired from the active ministry, he said, if he were to live 
his ministry over again he would preach shorter sermons, pay 
more attention to style, and strike the note of comfort more 
frequently. 

In the sermons before us he observed the law of brevity and so 
far as we can see his style is admirable. He treats subjects which 
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command attention always and everywhere. One is impressed 
with the dignity and the richness of themes like the following: 
The Inspiration of our Faith, Enthusiasm, Optimism, Vision, 
Conversion, The Passion of God, ete. The sermons read well. 
They are literature. They lack, however, the depth of feeling 
which one would expect in the author of The Bonnie Brier Bush. 
They shine brilliantly but do not always warm the heart of the 
reader. Yet they ought to be read as models by preachers young 
and old. They are in touch with life, and will help men to com- 
prehend the mysteries of God. In a time when preachers are in- 
clined to be careless in their style of composition, sermons like 
these will show what it means to present the truths of God in 


forms of beauty. 
Grorce W. RicHarps. 


Tue Sone or Aces. Sermons by Reginald J. Campbell, Minister of the 
md Temple, London. Pages 308. New York, A. C. Armstrong and 
1905. 


One may profitably contrast the sermons by Dr. Watson with 
those by Dr. Campbell. Both are men of international fame and 
are recognized leaders in religious thought in England and 
America. We find the former almost faultless in style and yet 
at times wanting in feeling. He sparkles like the crystal. The 
latter is slovenly in style but always rich in religious emotion. 
He is fragrant as the rose. Dr. Campbell is primarily a preacher 
and not an author. His sermons are apparently taken down by a 
stenographer when they are delivered from the pulpit. The con- 
sequence is that they lack literary finish, but they have a direct- 
ness and a personal touch about them which hold the attention 
of the reader. The preacher is a man of deep and wide religious 
experience, broad sympathies, a knower of men of every class, and 
in close fellowship with his God. In every sermon he seems to 
preach to some particular person in his audience who is wrestling 
with the subject under discussion. In preaching to one man he is 
preaching in the most fascinating way to all men. While one 
would not pronounce these discourses profound in their thought, 
nor startling in their novelty, they are adapted to the needs of a 
modern London audience and of the modern man. They are not 
addressed to the intellect nor to the feelings, but they touch the 
heart out of which are the issues of life. The preacher who studies 
them will get not only a new conception of many familiar texts 


but a new way of presenting the Gospel to his people. 
Georce W. RicHarps. 
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Tue Earty History OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN PENNSYLVANIA. By 
Daniel Miller. With Introduction by Professor William J. Hinke, 
D.D. 123 North 6th St., Reading, Pa., 1906. Pages 280. Price 
75 cents. 

The author of this book has recently published a history of the 
Reformed Church in Reading. He is also editor of the Record, 
a paper published in the interest of the Reformed Church. He has 
devoted a great deal of time to the study of local history. He is 
well acquainted with the traditions of the church in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and has gathered valuable facts and incidents in refer- 
ence to congregations and the work of the denomination generally. 
In this volume he has prepared a series of fifty-three sketches on 
different phases of the history of the Reformed Church in the 
eighteenth century mainly. He writes in an interesting way, 
in plain language and in a form adapted to the people. He has 
drawn material from the recently published minutes of the 
Coetus, and many unpublished reports and letters which have 
been brought to this country from Holland by Dr. Good and Dr. 
Hinke. 

He has also woven into his narrative a number of interesting 
traditions which have not as yet appeared in print, and has dis- 
cussed topics for which the more pretentious histories of the Re- 
formed Church did not have room. It is, therefore, a book of some 
value for the general historian and of special interest for the mem- 
bers of the Reformed Church. We recommend it for the library 
in the home, in the Sunday school and in educational institutions. 
An index at the close of the book will enable one to find readily 
the material referring to localities, congregations and persons. 

The Introduction, by Dr. Hinke, covers only two pages, but it 
is a compact and exact outline of the historical work done in 
reference to the Reformed Church in this country. The first 
committee, appointed to prepare an historical sketch of the origin 
and growth of the Synod in 1817, brought to light the diary of 
Rev. Michael Schlatter printed at Amsterdam in 1751. The first 
book of considerable size on the history of our Church was pub- 
lished in Germany in 1846 by Dr. Biittner. The authors from Dr. 
Mayer to Mr. Miller are mentioned consecutively, and their works 
are enumerated. 

A series of fourteen illustrations interspersed through the book 
lend value to it. Among them are pictures of the First church, 
Philadelphia ; Falkner Swamp church, First church, Reading, and 
Franklin College, Lancaster; also of prominent men, such as 
Schlatter, Col. Bouquet and Gov. Hiester. 

Grorce W. RICHARDS. 
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Neve STUDIEN zUR GESCHICHTE DER THEOLOGIE UND DER KIRCHE. 


Die erste Serie der von uns herausgegebenen “Studien zur 
Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche” ist in neun Banden 
1898-1903 in der Dieterichschen Verlags-Buchhandlung in 
Leipzig erschienen. Nachdem dies literarische Unternehmen 
einige Jahre tiber geruht hat, beabsichtigen wir, uns vielfach aus- 
gesprochenen Wiinschen nachgebend, jetzt mit der Herausgabe 
einer zweiten Serie zu beginnen, die unter dem Titel “ Neue 
Studien zur Geschichte der Theologie und der Kirche” im Ver- 
lag von Trowitzsch & Sohn in Berlin im Umfang von zwei Banden 
jahrlich erscheinen soll. Absicht und Art dieser “Studien” 
diirfen wir als von der ersten Serie her bekannt voraussetzen. 

A. BONWETSCH, 
R. SEEBERG. 


SprnozA AND RELIGION. By Elmer Ellsworth Powell, Ph.D. o- xvi + 
344. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co. Price $1.50. 


The author of this book, lately professor of modern languages 
in Franklin and Marshall College, is now professor of philosophy 
in Miami University. He is especially well qualified for the task 
he has undertaken, first, because he has pursued the study of 
philosophy con amore, and, secondly, because he has given much 
attention to the system of Spinoza, and made it the subject of 
special investigation. He speaks, therefore, as an expert, he 
shows thorough familiarity with his subject, and he writes clearly 
and with keen discrimination. 

Spinoza’s philosophical system, although difficult of compre- 
hension and by no means consistently developed, has received a 
good deal of attention as marking an important step in the de- 
velopment of philosophic thought. Its importance centers in the 
advance which it makes beyond the dualism of Descartes. It 
assumes the absolute unity of substance throughout the universe 
in which, however, there are always and everywhere two inherent 
attributes, thought and extension, which, without interfering 
with or working upon each other, run in parallel lines through 
all forms of existence. This suggests Tyndal’s conception of 
matter—“a two-faced somewhat,” the embodiment of force or 
energy, developing into mind on the one hand and body on the 
other ; and it looks toward an explanation of the popular doctrine 
of parallelism in psychology. The name of God is so often upon 
the lips of the philosopher that he has been called by Friedrich 
von Hardenberg (“ Novalis”) “the God-intoxicated philosopher.” 
His system and his relation to religion are, therefore, not with- 
out interest for the modern student. 

The system, it has been said, is difficult to understand. One 
reason for this is found in the fact that although it is developed 
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more geometrico, in the form of propositions and demonstrations, 
it abounds in evident contradictions which leave the student be- 
wildered and uncertain. Besides, Spinoza uses words and phrases 
in common use by the scholastic philosophers and theologians in a 
sense widely different from the one ordinarily attached to them. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that he should be called at the 
same time, a rationalist and an empiricist, an atheist and a pan- 
theist by critics who have tried to give due weight to all his 
utterances and a faithful interpretation of his system. 

Dr. Powell thinks that much of this is due to the personality of 
Spinoza and the peculiar conditions by which he was surrounded. 
He gives us, therefore, first a biographical sketch and a descrip- 
tion of the man himself, the persecutions which he suffered, the 
hardships which he endured, and the aims and purposes of his 
life for which he struggled, not with heroic courage, indeed, but 
with self-sacrificing zeal and the renunciation of worldly pros- 
perity and fame. In the next place he gives us a critical exami- 
nation of Spinoza’s system, showing the contradictions which it 
involves, and the different interpretations which have been put 
upon it. After this he inquires more specifically into his religious 
ideas, and finally gives his own conclusions as to the outcome of 
his inquiry. 

As to the man, Dr. Powell says he was no saint, and yet even 
his antagonists did not charge him with any specific lapses from 
moral rectitude. His most serious defect was the lack of moral 
courage. The only passion he possessed was the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. He often went to church and sometimes praised the preach- 
ing to which he listened; but he had no personal interest in 
religion and regarded himself and all emancipated minds as above 
it. He was a sincere, harmless, amiable man, whose interests 
were solely scientific and philosophical. He attached no value 
to money, because, beyond the satisfaction of his few wants, it 
could not secure for him anything he prized. 

The difficulty of judging what his real relation to religion was 
depends upon the following particulars: (1) The retention of 
religious terms which he had consciously emptied of all religious 
content; (2) the elaborate deduction of more or less irrelevant 
conceptions bearing a formal resemblance to religious notions; 
(3) in matters of little philosophical importance but of religious 
significance, the express statement in a few instances of what he 
did not mean in any sense. In his interpretation, therefore, Dr. 
Powell always lays stress not upon the religious but the philo- 
sophical terminology as giving Spinoza’s real meaning. 

The kernel of the question which the author discusses, of 
course, lies in Spinoza’s fundamental conceptions of substance, 
attributes and modes, and their relation to each other. A sub- 
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stance is “that which is in itself, and is conceived by means of 
itself, that is the conception of which does not need to be formed 
from the conception of any other thing. An attribute is “that 
which the understanding perceives as constituting the essence of 
substance.” A mode is “a modification of substance; in other 
words, that which is in, and is conceived by means of something 
else.” Substance, therefore, is the ultimate essence, the absolute, 
God. While there is an infinity of attributes, the understanding 
perceives especially two, thought and extension. Mode stands for 
the whole list of finite facts that make up our world. The diffi- 
culty in the system, now, lies in the relation between God and the 
finite world. The case requires a substance that will account for 
all the reality of the phenomenal world. If we start with the 
finite world, imperfect as it is, there must be some reality to it, 
and the unity which explains it must include at least all the 
reality which the finite world possesses. But Spinoza, as by a 
process of abstraction, drops all these particulars, so as to get an 
absolute that is wholly unlimited and undetermined. This leads 
him, however full of thought and volition the world may be, to 
deny thought and volition absolutely to substance or to God, ex- 
cept as they inhere in the “ modes,” and are thus in some sense 
included in the absolute. 

Dr. Powell concludes, therefore, that Spinoza recognizes no 
religious consciousness, that such expressions as “the love of 
God,” and “immortality ” are used in a sense void of their usual 
religious significance, and that there are no miracles, no revela- 
tions, and no sin in the proper sense of the word. Spinoza is not 
even a pantheist. “As a matter of fact, it is necessary to call 
his system by a name that has often been used as an opprobrious 
epithet ; but it need scarcely be added, the Yaar writer employs 
the term in its strictly etymological signification, as applying to 
a system of thought, and in no way as dishonoring the blameless 
man who created that system. The right name for Spinoza’s 
philosophy is Atheistic Monism. It represents a world-view 
which, in its essential features, is the very antithesis of that re- 
quired by the religious consciousness.” 
Joun 8. STane. 


Tue Lire or Sir Georce Wituiams. By J. E. Hodder Williams. 
358. New York, A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1906. Price $1.25 net. 


This is the authorized biography of the distinguished founder 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association published under the 
imprimatur of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
It possesses fascinating interest, and no one who commences to 
read it will be at all likely to lay it aside until he has read it 
through. As the biography of a farmer’s son who rose to be a 
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merchant prince in London it is as interesting as the story of 
Dick Whittington; as an illustration of the fact that “ godliness 
is profitable unto all things” and that the principles of genuine 
Christianity are applicable to business and comport with a suc- 
cessful career in mercantile life it deserves to be read and studied 
by men of the present generation; as the record of a movement, 
of which Mr. Williams was the founder and the inspiring genius, 
from a small beginning in St. Paul’s churchyard until it spread 
throughout the civilized world, having its branches in every 
Christian country and counting its members by millions, it is a 
source of encouragement, instruction and inspiration to all who 
are interested in advancing the Redeemer’s Kingdom. 

The opening chapters lead us into the Exmoor country, the 
borderland between Devon and Somerset, the fields and woods, 
the bubbling streams, the meadow lands, the red soil, the narrow 
lanes and country roads, made famous if not immortal by Lorna 
Doon. The description of our hero’s boyhood is charming and as 
we follow his growth and development at Dunbarton and Bridge- 
water, on the farm from which he was turned away by the up- 
setting of a load of hay, at school, and in the draper’s establish- 
ment to which he was apprenticed, we are impressed with the 
genuineness of his boyhood, and the gradual shaping of a sound 
religious character which made him a man of strength in the 
world, a leader of men, and a source of power in the extension of 
religion unique in his day and generation. 

George Williams was blessed with a godly mother and he re- 
ceived a careful religious training, as things went in those days. 
His religion, however, laid a deeper hold on him than was 
common in his surroundings, and he soon manifested more than 
ordinary earnestness and zeal. Later he came under the influence 
of two eminent religious teachers, the Rev. Charles G. Finaly and 
Thomas Binney, men who were in some respects polar opposites, 
whose combined influence, each furnishing an important element, 
helped to mould his life so as to give it fire and strength on the 
one hand and love, patience and gentleness on the other, so that 
he came to be admirably fitted for the place which he was destined 
to fill in the religious world as the founder of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 

When, in 1841, George Williams came to London and entered 
the drapery house of Hitchcock & Rogers at a salary of £40 
a year, conditions were very different from those which prevail 
at the present day. “In many respects,” the author says,” we 
are further removed to-day from the early Victorian age than 
that age was from the time of the Norman Conquest.” Clerks 
slept in their establishments, they worked early and late; they 
had only time for hasty meals; and such time of leisure as they 
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could snatch was often given to drinking in near-by inns and 
other forms of dissipation; religious observance and private 
prayer they had little room for. But George Williams, as he was 
“not slothful in business,” was also “fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” He stood by his Christian profession manfully and 
soon began to wield a wonderful influence over his fellow clerks, 
gaining one after another for a pronounced Christian life, and 
joining with kindred spirits in prayer and Christian work so as 
to form an effective missionary society. The book gives a graphic 
description of the widening influence of this work, first in the 
house of Hitchcock & Rogers, and then in other establishments, 
until on Thursday, June 6, 1844, there was organized in Mr. 
Williams’s room “a society the object of which is to influence 
religious young men to spread the Redeemer’s Kingdom among 
those by whom they are surrounded.” This society was after- 
ward called “The Young Men’s Christian Association.” 

It was creditable alike to the head and the heart of George 
Williams that he saw the needs of young men under the trying 
conditions of those times and that he yearned with ardent longing 
to come to their assistance and to furnish the means for spiritual 
nurture and religious growth. The same qualities which made 
him so successful in business, served him in good stead in his 
labor of love among his associates. He was intelligent and judi- 
cious, cheerful and full of good humor, patient and gentle, 
courageous and steadfast, firm and insistent. And as he wielded 
a wonderful influence among his equals, so also was he able to 
secure the help of those who were above him, to name only a few 
such as Mr. Hitchcock, the head of his own firm, and Lord 
Shaftesbury, the noble philanthropist, who did so much to further 
the work of the association until it was firmly established. 

The association had its critical years and its years of progress. 
During all these times, while there were many efficient laborers 
and large-hearted patrons engaged in the movement much was 
due to the good judgment and generous gifts of Mr. Williams 
himself, who was, it may safely be said, the inspiring genius and 
the generous patron of every step taken in its development. It 
was necessary, first of all, to maintain its character as a distinc- 
tively Christian association intended to carry on a specific form 
of missionary activity. In the next place it was imperative that 
it should be kept free from denominationalism, which would 
have destroyed its ability to appeal to all classes and conditions 
of men so as to bring them within reach of the churches of their 
choice. And, finally, its scope had to be widened so as to reach 
younger people and those who made no religious profession, and 
to provide the means for physical and intellectual training as 
helps to the awakening of an interest in the things that pertain 
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to the higher life and the care of the soul. In all these things 
the influence of Mr. Williams was plainly felt, and in the main 
his judgment was sound and helpful. 

Christian activity is not always appreciated, but, surely, Mr. 
Williams had his reward for the life he led in worldly success 
and in the generous appreciation of the public. He was first 
made a buyer in the firm of Hitchcock & Rogers and afterwards 
a partner. He married the daughter of Mr. Hitchcock and ulti- 
mately became the head of the firm. But the grateful apprecia- 
tion of his life and character and the recognition of his services 
in the cause of religion, which came to a climax in the celebra- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A.’s Golden Jubilee in 1894 must have 
especially gladdened his modest soul. He was knighted by Queen 
Victoria, he was tendered the freedom of the city of London, and 
he received from every side such tributes of esteem and affection 
as fall to the lot of very few men; and when he died he received 
the distinguished honor of burial in St. Paul’s Cathedral close 
to the resting place of Nelson. 

Joun S. Stane. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS. Edited by James Hastings, 
D.D. In two volumes. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 
bound in cloth, $6.00 per volume; in half morocco, $8.00. Vol. I. 


When one first takes up this new candidate for favor, the 
question naturally suggests itself: How does it differ from Has- 
ting’s older work, the Dictionary of the Bible? The preface 
answers the question as follows: “ It is in a sense complementary 
to the Dictionary of the Bible, in which, of course, Christ has a 
great place. But a dictionary of the Bible, being occupied mainly 
with things biographical, historical, geographical, or antiquarian, 
does not give attention to the things of Christ sufficient for the 
preacher, to whom Christ is everything. This is, first of all, a 
preacher’s dictionary. The authors of the articles have been 
carefully chosen from among those scholars who are, or have 
been, themselves preachers. And even when the articles have 
the same titles as articles in the Dictionary of the Bible, they 
are written by new men, and from a new standpoint. It is thus 
a work which is quite distinct from and altogether independent 
of the Dictionary of the Bible.” 

After a somewhat careful examination of the first volume, and 
a careful reading of several of its articles, we are prepared to 
endorse the above statement. In size, binding and typography 
the volume is like those of the Bible Dictionary; but the articles 
are either entirely new, or so different from those in the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible that there is no unnecessary duplication of 
material. The preacher who owns the older work and has learned 
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to appreciate it at anything like its true worth will want this 
also; and we question very much whether he can make a better 
investment for his library. 

It is called a preacher’s dictionary ; but it must not be inferred 
from this that it is made up of sermons or sermon outlines, or 
homiletical material such as one finds in the ordinary pulpit or 
homiletical commentary. There is exposition ; subjects are treated 
in a way which makes them peculiarly helpful to the preacher; 
but to use the material here presented the preacher must study 
the subjects and master the articles. And the articles are written 
with the same scholarly grasp and outlook as those in the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible. 

The preface announces the purpose of this Dictionary to be 
“to give an account of everything that relates to Christ—His 
person, life, work, and teaching.” It is intended to include 
everything that the Gospels contain and to cover all that relates 
to Christ throughout the Bible and in the life and literature of 
the world. “There will be articles on the Patristic estimate of 
Jesus, the Medieval estimate, the Reformation and the Modern 
estimate.” In these estimates of Christ the theologian, as well as 
the preacher, finds ample food for thought. 

Of the wealth of material, which is here presented, and of the 
manner in which it is made to concentrate on its main theme, 
one may judge by casting a glance at the longer articles in 
this volume. Under the letter A we find the following articles, 
all of considerable length, and all of them bearing on the central 
theme, Jesus Christ: Accommodation, Advent, Agony, Anger, 
Announcements of Death, Annunciation, Ascension, Atonement, 
Attributes of Christ, Authority of Christ. The other letters are, 
of course, equally rich in discussions of the main theme; and 
there are many other articles of equal length and scholarship on 
subjects not directly connected with the person and work of 
Christ. Among such articles may be mentioned those on Au- 
thority in Religion, Back to Christ, Christian Calendar, Christ 
in Art, Christianity, Church, and Criticism. 

The point of view is generally the same as that in the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, which may be described as healthily con- 
servative, with a disposition to give a respectful hearing to all 
that advanced scholarship has to say, as well as to accept its 
undoubted results. But there is no disposition to run into ex- 
tremes for the sake of appearing liberal or scholarly. The 
writers, so far as our reading has gone, without exception, freely 
and fully accept the mystery of the Incarnation and the possi- 
bility of the miraculous; and hence there is no disposition to 
relegate a large part of the Gospel narrative to the region of 
the mythical and the legendary, or to draw upon the imagination 
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for a reconstruction of the picture of Jesus, as is the case where 
the superhuman character of Jesus and the possibility of the 
genuinely miraculous is denied on a priori grounds. 

The general standpoint of the volume is well illustrated by 
the article on Criticism. The author of the article is Rev. Richard 
John Knowling, D.D., Canon of Durham, and professor of 
divinity in the University of Durham. He traces the history of 
the later criticism of the New Testament from the year 1835, 
when David Strauss published his Leben Jesu. He gives an ac- 
count of the discussion which followed the promulgation of the 
mythical theory by Strauss and the Tiibingen School, noting the 
contributions which were made by C. Ullmann, Renan, Theodor 
Keim, B. Weiss, Beyschlag, Holtzmann and others. Then he 
takes up the contributions of Albrecht Ritschl and his school, 
and what he calls the later “scientific” school, pointing out 
how, notwitshtanding the tendency of the more radical critics 
to deny the divinity of Jesus and the miraculous element in the 
Gospels, they yet, all with one consent, agree, each in his own 
way, in magnifying the person and work of Jesus. He then 
quotes a remark of Professor F. C. Burkitt to the effect that 
“the only time when Christians would have cause to be afraid 
was when the far-off figure of Jesus Christ no longer attracted the 
critic and the student, but that there was no evidence that that 
day was within sight.” And he then adds, “The last statement 
finds ample corroboration in the English and German literature 
of to-day.” The position of the author throughout is conserva- 
tive, yet charitably tolerant, and withal hopeful of the net result 
of the modern critical movement. He closes the article of twenty- 
four columns with this statement: “ And as we listen to such ut- 
terances, sometimes full of hope and confidence, sometimes full 
of pathos and tender religious feeling, we are conscious that the 
old question, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ has not lost its 
interest for the world or for ourselves, and we thankfully recog- 
nize the acknowledgment rendered even by the spirit of criticism 
and inquiry as it searches into the will and teaching of Him who 
alone is the Revealer of the Father, ‘Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.’ ” 

We hail the appearance of this new and unique work. We 
believe that it will be a source of inspiration and of great hel 
fulness to the preachers of the immediate future, and so of profit 
to the church. Its frank and scholarly discussions can not 
well help being a wholesome tonic for the faith of an age which 
has often been sorely perplexed by the problems concerning 
Christ and the Gospels, with which it is our privilege and duty 
to wrestle. 


Wiiii1am C. ScHAEFFER. 
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HELFFRICH’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Lebensbild aus dem Pennsylvanisch- 
Deutschen Predigerstand: oder Wahrheit in Licht und Schatten, von 
Wm. A. Helffrich. Hera ben von N. W. A. und W. U. Helffrich. 
Allentown, Pa., 1906. 4to. ages 594. 

This large volume, written by an eminent minister and edited 
by his sons, is in many respects a remarkable publication. It is 
a handsome book; the typography is excellent, and there 
is an abundance of interesting illustrations. The author 
was evidently a master of German style; but the book is printed 
in Roman characters, and contains many localisms and phrases 
of English origin, evidently chosen for the purpose of ren- 
dering the work intelligible to a community that is exchang- 
ing one language for another. Though it is understood that it 
was prepared mainly in the interest of the congregations of which 
Dr. Helffrich was pastor, it is full of material that cannot fail 
to be of general interest. There are fascinating pictures of social 
conditions which are rapidly disappearing, and accounts of pas- 
toral experiences that will be found interesting and impressive. 

As regards his relations to the church of which he was a min- 
ister, it is evident that the position of the author was at least 
peculiar. His attachment to the church was not merely tradi- 
tional; he labored earnestly to uphold what he regarded as its 
fundamental principles; and yet he appears to the reader to have 
— a pedestal of his own, from which he occasionally de- 
scended to take part in some prevailing conflict, but soon return- 
ing to his chosen isolation. In the Preface his sons intimate 
with some bitterness, that the work of their father—and indeed 
that of the whole Helffrich family—was never properly appreci- 
ated. In this respect we believe them to have been greatly mis- 
taken, though it is not difficult to appreciate the circumstances 
that have produced this impression. In this connection it may 
perhaps be well to follow the author in giving a brief account of 
the early history of the family. 

Dr. Helffrich’s grandfather was a German minister who came 
to America in 1771, and in the succeeding year assumed the 
charge of congregations in what is now the western part of Lehigh 
county, Pennsylvania, and the eastern part of Berks. In this 
charge he remained until his death—which occurred in 1810—to 
be successively followed by descendants in an unbroken line to the 
fourth generation. For one hundred and thirty-four years, until 
1906, they continued to labor in what was practically the same 
field, though it was, of course, occasionally increased or dimin- 
ished. 

The pioneer Helffrich was undoubtedly a man of learning and 
culture. As his field was regarded as somewhat remote he was 
left pretty much alone; and he, therefore, impressed his per- 
sonality on the people to an unusual degree. He was for many 
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years an active member of Coetus and Synod, and may be re- 
garded as the actual founder of most of the Reformed churches 
of the region in which he dwelt. 

John Helffrich—the second of the line—is, of course, much 
better remembered than his father. Though privately educated 
he was a man of extraordinary intelligence. His mechanical skill 
was remarkable, and, while attending faithfully to his pastoral 
duties, he founded a whole series of rustic industries, some of 
which were successful and others decidedly the reverse. He be- 
came a scientific amateur; and as he was an accomplished taxi- 
dermist his house was literally transformed into a museum. Late 
in life he studied homeopathy, but it is denied that he ever be- 
came a practicing physician. 

Mr. Helffrich was enthusiastically devoted to the language and 
literature of Germany. To him it seemed dreadful that these 
should be neglected by the rising generation. When Drs. Hering, 
Wesselhoeft, and other eminent physicians founded the Homeo- 
pathic College in Allentown he joined with them in their plans 
for the establishment of “a little Germany” in America. In 
their feeble way they strove earnestly against the progress of the 
English language and cultivated German to a degree which had 
become unusual. Mr. Helffrich was greatly disappointed by the 
failure of this movement ; but he was at least successful in keeping 
his family thoroughly German. 

In 1841 occurred an event which, however unpleasant, is 
minutely related by Dr. Helffrich both in the present volume and 
in his earlier publication, “The History of the Helffrich Family.” 
In that year Mr. Helffrich, accompanied by his son William, at- 
tended the meeting of Synod at Reading, expecting to meet the 
Mercersburg professors and to consult with them concerning 
the education of his sons. Unfortunately the visit proved a great 
disappointment. The professors were not present at the meeting, 
and Pastor Helffrich believed that he was not received with the 
courtesy to which he was justly entitled. The president failed 
to recognize him as an advisory member, and though the omis- 
sion may have been purely accidental, it became a serious griev- 
ance. It was in the days of “new measures,” and certain en- 
thusiastic revivalists embraced the occasion to denounce the 
pastors of the “old school” in unsparing terms. Pastor Helffrich 
imagined that these denunciations were personal to himself, 
though there were plenty of pastors who occupied a position pre- 
cisely similar to his own. If he had been more familiar with the 
ways of synods he might have been less sensitive. 

It is from these unfortunate events that Dr. Helffrich dates the 
peculiar alienation which has continued almost to the present 
day. Though it never resulted in actual schism, its effects were 
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certainly evil. Pastor Helffrich’s sons were not educated in the 
institutions of the church, but received their literary and theo- 
logical training in a private school which their father had 
founded. The teachers were generally Germans who had been 
compelled to leave their fatherland for political or other sufficient 
reasons. Some of them the present writer frequently met at a 
somewhat later period ; and to Dr. Lehmus—Dr. Helffrich’s favor- 
ite tutor—he was very warmly attached. 

We do not undervalue Dr. William A. Helffrich’s educational 
training, and are ready to acknowledge that in some respects he 
enjoyed unusual advantages. A young man of such extraordinary 
talent could not fail to acquire a good education under any con- 
ditions, and there can be no doubt that in certain lines he was 
far in advance of the average college graduate. He was an ex- 
cellent classical scholar, and became a lifelong student of German 
philosophy. At the same time he would himself have readily con- 
fessed that his education was fragmentary and in some respects 
foreign. Of the great questions that occupied the attention of the 
thinkers of England and America his teachers knew practically 
nothing, and it was perhaps but natural that they should under- 
value their importance. The chief disadvantage of such a course 
of training we conceive, however, to lie in the fact that the stu- 
dent fails to acquire the culture which comes from personal 
contact with young men of his own age, and that he remains to 
the end of his life a solitary thinker. 

In his theological studies Dr. Helffrich followed Ebrard’s 
Christliche Dogmatik, and with this book he became minutely 
familiar. It is in its way a great work, and there is no doubt 
that it saved him from many extravagances. He became a 
preacher of unusual eloquence, and his published sermons are of 
a superior order. We do not doubt that if his discourses had 
been preached in Germany they would have been received with 
the highest approbation ; but it is possible that many of his Ameri- 
can hearers, on account of their imperfect knowledge of the Ger- 
man language, failed to appreciate the splendor of their style. 

In the volume before us we have a full account of the so-called 
Liturgical Controversy in the Reformed Church, from the au- 
thor’s somewhat peculiar standpoint. On some subjects he 
appears to us to have been imperfectly informed, but to discuss 
them minutely would demand a volume. Curiously enough he 
took comparatively little interest in the theological questions 
which then agitated the church, holding that they would in due 
time settle themselves; but the proposed changes in worship 
roused him to violent opposition. The former, he thought, might 
be left to the theologians, but changes in the order of worship 
would more directly influence the life of the people. On this 
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subject the book contains much controversial material which is 
now less interesting than it was at the time when it was written. 

The latter part of the autobiography appears to be made up 
of somewhat fragmentary extracts from Dr. Helffrich’s diary. 
Many of these were evidently written under the influence of a 
passing emotion, and we cannot believe that if the author could 
have had an opportunity of revising them he would have suffered 
them to remain in their present form. In this volume he not only 
expresses himself with the utmost frankness, but freely employs 
epithets which must be regarded as decidedly objectionable. The 
editors confess that they have occasionally made necessary changes 
—would it not have been better if they had carried the work of 
revision a little further? In this way the permanent value and 
influence of the publication might have been greatly increased. 
Even in its present form, though it contains many things which 
had better remained unwritten, the book is decidedly interesting ; 
and as a picture of religious and social life in a part of eastern 
Pennsylvania it will no doubt be highly appreciated. 

JosEPH H. Duss. 


Rests By THE River: Devotional Meditations by the Rev. Geo. Matheson, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.8.E., formerly Minister of the Parish of St. Bernard’s, 
Edinburgh. Pages 367. New York, A. C. Armstrong and Son, 1906. 
The blind poet-preacher of Edinburgh, whose splendid min- 

istry in the church on earth is so universally recognized and 

who so recently entered upon his eternal reward, has put the 
church under new obligations by this latest volume of meditations 
written in his unique style, through which he, being dead, yet 

speaketh unto us the deep things of God. The book contains 104 

meditations, two for every week of the year. The author has 

put “intensity in the place of extension,” as each piece may 
be read in three minutes. He has divided each of the meditations 
into two parts—the first containing a thought and the second 
either an invocation or a prayer. It is a question whether any 
one in recent times has so thoroughly mastered the language of 
devotion as Dr. Matheson, and we feel instinctively that this 
mastery has not been cultivated externally, but is the art of life. 
As he himself declares, “ religious sentiment, if it is worth any- 
thing, must be preceded by religious perception.” In this vol- 
ume we are in the presence of one who walked with God, and to 
whom the Lord spake face to face, as a man speaketh unto his 
friend. In the beautiful Scottish phrase defined by Ian Maclaren, 
we can say that the blind preacher was “for ben” (with God). 

It has often been remarked, too, that those who see not with 

physical eyes seem to have far deeper and more glorious visions 

of the things unseen and eternal. We have in this series of 

“Rests by the River” an illustration of the marvelous intro- 
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spection of a blind man. It is likely that to many these intense 
appeals will seem mere mysticism or pietism, but to the humble 
searcher after truth they will be a grand demonstration of the 
apostle’s assurance that spiritual things are spiritually discerned. 
“But the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him.” It is possible that all 
the readers of the Review would be inclined to disagree with 
some phases of Dr. Matheson’s exegesis, but in most instances it 
is as satisfying as it is ingenious. There are no vaporings of 
emotionalism. One does not find far-fetched sentimentality. 
Every chapter rings true. As the author finely says, these medi- 
tations “are intended for devotional moments, but by devotional 
moments I do not mean moments of vacuity. It is not in its 
season of intellectual barrenness that the soul yields its spiritual 
fruit.” It scarcely needs to be said that such books are needed 
to-day in the hands of preachers and laymen in our churches. 
The strongest indictment against our age is the dearth of quiet, 
patient meditation ; we are too fast and fussy and furious in this 
strenuous life to keep still and wait upon God. We do not take 
time to be holy. Even the preacher is prone to be so busy serving 
tables and ministering in spiritual things that he neglects his own 
spiritual culture. How much we all need such “rests by the 
river” to refresh our weariness, to quench our thirst and to 
inspire us for the struggle! There is blessing in a book like this. 
Do not fail to share in the feast. 

As illustration of the spirit of the book, let us look for a 
moment at this blind man’s view of God’s government : “ There is 
one thing better than an overruling Providence, and that is a 
ruling Providence, in whose government there is nothing to be 
overruled. The Bible doctrine is not that God’s child will be 
recompensed in Heaven for his losses on earth. It is that what on 
earth appears a loss has in Heaven the aspect of a gain—just as 
night in one hemisphere makes morning in the other. The 
column of deaths here is a column of births yonder. Seeming 
accident here is result of law yonder. Doors shut here are doors 
open yonder. To the light of Heaven earth’s darkness is light. 
Lord, I should not like to think that to any child of Thine this 
world is a battle between cloud and sunshine. When I stand 
under the cloud, I would feel that my shadow is another’s sun- 
shine, that my night is Thy morning. I would feel that even 
while the rain is on the river the sun is on the hill. I cannot rest 
in a love to come. I cannot believe in the suspension of Thy 
music, in the silence of thy voice. Sometimes in the dense dark- 
ness I lie down to sleep in what I deem a trackless desert. Men 
say, ‘God will bring thee home to-morrow.’ Nay, my Father, 
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rather do I hope that when I wake to-morrow I shall find that all 


the night I have been lying at Thy palace door.” 
Pau S. Lernsacn, 


THe Napoteon MytTH. By Henry Ridgely Evans, containing a Reprint 
of the Grand Erratum by Jean-Baptiste Peres, and an Introduction 
by Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company. 


This is a small volume of 65 pages nicely printed and bound. 
Dr. Carus in a short introduction shows how mythical elements 
come to attach themselves to the lives of great men as handed 
down in history. Every man of general worth has two char- 
acters, the one the real one that he lived in his day, the other the 
mythical one as presented in subsequent history. By this last it 
is not meant that men like Luther and Napoleon and Washington 
did not live and perform the works ascribed to them; but that 
mythical elements of various kinds become attached to the real 
character as it is transmitted from generation to generation, so 
that in after years a good deal of unraveling is necessary before 
the character as he really was will stand out clearly before us. . 
Andrew Lang in his book on “ John Knox and the Reformation ” 
removed the mythical elements from the life of the Scottish Re- 
former, and caused him to appear before us in his real character. 
According to the argument of Dr. Carus it is to be expected that 
some mythical elements should be woven into the life of Christ as 
transmitted to the church and by the church. But that fact does 
not destroy the real character and the real works of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. It seems to us that the writer takes a very sensible 
view of this subject. 

The Grand Erratum is reprinted for the reason that no copy 
of it could be found in any of the libraries of the United States. 
In 1827 Jean Baptiste Peres published a pamphlet in which he 
undertook to show that Napoleon Bonaparte was only a mythical 
character. Eight years before Archbishop Whately had published 
a work entitled “ Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Bona- 
parte.” Both works were intended to show the absurdity of 
higher criticism with reference to some of the characters of bib- 
lical history. M. Peres takes ten well-known facts in the life 
of Napoleon and shows how they all may be set forth as so many 
parts of a great myth. This is an amusing and interesting dis- 
sertation, and serves a good purpose in the way of illustrating 
how by various assumptions and a lively imagination a theory 
may be built up on a very flimsy foundation. It is a call upon 
higher critics to exercise a true sanity in their investigations and 
a warning to the public not to accept the claims of higher criti- 
cisms without due discrimination. 
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The major portion of the booklet is taken up by Henry Ridgely 
Evans on the mythical Napoleon. His contention is not that 
Napoleon was a myth but that the character of his celebrated per- 
son as it is held in the minds of the people and described in 
history has incorporated in it much that is fictitious. In his first 
sentence the author lays down this proposition, that “it has been 
the fate of the great historical personage—warriors, priests, poets, 
kings, and reformers—to have woven about them a tissue of 
myths and fables,” and he then illustrates this general truth by 
analyzing the character of Napoleon and showing the mythical 
accretions that cling to it. This book is timely and suggestive. 
We commend it to the thoughtful students of the day. 


A. E. Truxatt. 


TELLING Brste Stories. By Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton. Pages 
xiv + 286. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1905. Price $1.25 net. 
As the reader lays this volume down, he feels that there is hope 

for the child morally and spiritually, and that the Old Testament 

has undergone a transformation into a volume of delightful stories 
for children. In the opening chapter the author explains her 
philosophy of childhood and her conception of the Old Testament. 

The child is the true representative of human nature generally. 

“The spontaneous instincts of the soul as manifested in the child 

are the essentially human instincts.” The Old Testament is the 

product of a child nation and reveals “human nature in all its 
elemental characteristics,” and is therefore in its very nature the 
book for the children of every nation. “The unique value of the 

Old Testament lies in the God-consciousness with which its every 

is saturated.” The child, on the other hand, being born 

with this faculty of God-consciousness, sees God in these stories. 
It is with a view of helping parents and teachers to develop this 
faculty of God-consciousness of the child that the author has pre- 
pared this book. The author’s view of the influence of twentieth 
century life in the development of this faculty of the child may 
best be seen in her own words. “If this nation is not to become 
like France—a nation where infidelity has the controlling voice 
in the national councils, a people whose highest faculty is well- 
nigh atrophied—parents are solemnly bound to recognize as their 
most important task that of developing the sense of God until it 
becomes the commanding factor in the child’s life.” 

To supply the biblical material for this important work of 
parent and teacher, the author has classified the stories and ar- 
ranged them in a graded series. The following are some of the 
headings of story groups: Morning Stories, Before the Flood and 
After, Patriarch Stories, Hero Tales, Romance Stories, and Pur- 
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pose Stories. Constant emphasis is laid on the importance of 
bringing the child to the stories free from mental bias, and from 
notions of what the Bible must be and of what the Bible must 
teach. Two features in the book will commend themselves to 
parents and teachers who are in sympathy with the newer ideas 
of education and with modern thought. The author is in accord 
with the most approved ideas of psychology and pedagogy. And 
in her views of the Bible there are many ear-marks of her fa- 
miliarity with historical criticism. For some readers the fre- 
quent use of the words myth, legend, epics, folk-lore, as applied 
to Bible stories, will place a ban upon its mission of usefulness. 
Parents and teachers can read this book with profit. Until some 
prophet arises to write a catechism for children, pastors will find 
the book helpful in training the children of the church in the 
fundamentals of moral and spiritual life. E. E. Emuorr. 


On Lire AFTER DEATH FROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV THEODOR FECHNER. 
By Dr. Hugo Wernekke. Pp. 133. Chicago, The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company. 

This little book, on that ever recurring question: If a man 
die shall he live again? was first published in 1835. The author 
seemed to have committed it to the future, feeling that if it were 
of God it could not be overthrown, but if it be of men it would 
perish. It has received such generous recognition within the 
last two decades, that would seem to prove that the author did 
thinking that answers some of the questions of this strenuous age. 
The author is a firm believer in God, and in Jesus Christ; and 
that we are destined through his mediatorship to become children 
of God, and attain a higher spiritual union than through our 
mere natural birth. 

Man passes through three stages corresponding to the threefold 
division of the trichotomist. The first stage has to do with the 
bodily organization ; the second with the soul life; and the third 
with the spiritual. The first is a continual sleep; the second 
sleeping and waking by turns; the third waking forever. We 
leave the first stage by birth, and the second by death. There 
follows such a discussion of death that robs it of much of its 
terrors. The author seems to make too little account of the 
necessity of life in Christ. He would have but little room for 
Christianity pure and simple. There are pages where he comes 
perilously near making immortality to consist in leaving an influ- 
ence upon other minds and lives, which by them will be perpetu- 
ated. There is also a pantheistic flavor in what approaches to 
be a final absorption of souls into the Father. 

The reading of the book will bring comfort to weary spirits and 
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to those who are in danger of putting too little value upon right- 
eousness and truth. It deals a death-blow to the commercial 
spirit that is too much with us. On the whole, it is an honest 
effort to help men make life so real, that it will be lived for God. 
The translation reads as though the book had been originally 
written in English. C. CLEVER. 


A SnHort History or GERMANY. Ernest F. Henderson. Two volumes 
in one. 9 A. D. to 1871 A. D. ew York, Macmillan Company, 1906. 


A history of Germany, by an American author, has rarely been 
attempted. The handbook prepared by Bayard Taylor has 
served a good purpose as a text-book for the classroom, but it 
scarcely satisfies the demands of the student at present. Dr. 
Henderson has, therefore, performed a valuable service in 
writing a history of Germany for English readers, which is 
based upon the latest historical research. 

Two volumes are bound into one. The first covers 517 pages, 
including an index of 8 pages and a chronological table of 8 
pages. The second covers 471 pages, with a chronological table 
of 9 pages and an index of 10 pages. A series of four maps of 
Germany at different periods of its development is found in the 
first volume; and the same number appears in the second. At 
the beginning of each chapter there is a record of the literature 
on the subject treated. This will aid the student in procuring 
the best authorities for further investigation and study. 

The author shows himself a master in the arrangement of the 
mass of material with which he has to deal. The danger is that 
one will lose himself in details and fail to bring order out of 
chaos. But he eliminates the non-essentials and makes promi- 
nent the essentials. He selects the great movements in German 
history, and treats them in the several chapters in such a way as 
to weave into the narrative a vast amount of material and at the 
same time bring out the genetic process in each period. 

The writer was especially interested in the contents of the 
second volume, beginning with the “ Rise of the Prussian Mon- 
archy,” and ending with the “ Attainment of German Unity.” 
In a fascinating way does the author trace the history of Prussia 
in its relation to the surrounding nations—France, Schleswig- 
Holstein, Poland, Austria—and in its relation to the great men 
in Prussia, the Great Elector, Frederick the Great, the Emperor 
William I., Bismarck. A happy combination of principles and 
persons, of anecdotes and allusions, all of which serve to illu- 
minate rather than burden the narrative, makes the chapters read 
almost like a romance. The author shows a wide knowledge of 
the best authorities on the social, political and ecclesiastical 
azpects of the history of Germany. He has thoroughly digested 
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his material, and has presented it with the stamp of his person- 
ality upon it. r 
We would heartily commend the work to all who are in search 


of a readable and authoritative history of the German people. 
Gzorce W. RicHarps. 








